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SPORTS HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 60's — 

This one is for you... Everything from 
boxing to auto racing, and of course 

all the major sports of the sixties 


THE FIRST 50 YEARS — This 2 record 
set highlights the action, the heroes, 
the story of The National Football 
League. (COUNTS AS 2 RECORDS) 


MIRACLE METS — From ''Marvelous 
Marv" to Baseball's "Amazin" World 
Champions. 


History making highlights of Green 
Bay's 3 NFL titles, Lombardi, and more! 


Enclosed find $ 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name. 


Address 


State 
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for the albums checked 
NFL First 50 Years 2 record set counts as 2 
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GOAL: BRUINS! — Regular season and 
Stanley Cup hockey in play-by-play 
action. Interviews and color of Orr & 
Company. 


N_Y.'s KNICKS — Action play-by-play 
with The Super Five and The Minute 
Men. Heavenly Hoops - what an album! 
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RISE OF THE RANGERS — Play by play 


by play, with shots on goal galore 
A must item for hockey buffs 


BASEBALL, THE FIRST 100 YEARS — 
Amazing documentary of the National 
Pastime. Narrated by Jimmy Stewart 
and Curt Gowdy 4 


ST. LOUIS BLUES — Moments to 
remember in the Blues 68-69, second 
season West Division title win. 


SUPER JETS — The play-by's of one 
Mr, Joe Namath and his great crew, 
go all the way in a “Super” season. 


COLTS STAMPEDE — Baltimore's 
finest hour, as told play after exciting 
play, all the way to the NFL title. 


Ch. 
HAVLICEK STOLE THE BALL 


EXCITING HIGHLIGHTS OF CELTIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
PLAY-OFFS 1956-57- 1965-66 


THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM — The story 
book finish of the Boston Red Sox, the 
“Cardiac Kids" 


HAVLICEK STOLE THE BALL’ — This 
exciting album tells the story of the 
“Dynasty of the Decade" - The 
Boston Celtics. 


records. 


[RECORD ALBUM = [_]CARTRIDGE []CASSETTE 


CISPORTS-THE 60's [] BRUINS DOKNIcks CURANGERS 
CIBLUES CINFL-50 YEARS [JBASEBALL-100 YEARS [CICHIEFS 
(0 METs OJets Cicouts COTIGERS 
CI PACKERS CURED sox DOcettics Orvaz" 


HAIL TO THE CHIEFS — Kansas City's 
fabulous season and the Super win of 
the final AFL vs. NFL Super Bowl 


_\ on | 
THE YEAR OF THE TIGER '68 — The 
heart-pounding story of a team, a city 
and a World's Championship. 
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CARL YASTRZEMSKI —"'Yaz" talks hitting, 
fielding and conditioning with NBC's 
Curt Gowdy A must album for 
youngsters, little leaguers. 


@ $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00 or any 6 for $12.00. Tapes are $5.95 each. 


MAIL TO: 
SALES UNLIMITED 
DEPT. 14297 
120 EAST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


INSTANT REPLAY :::: 


Fleetwood lets you relive the most exciting moments in sports. 
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FOOTBALL FANS ARE 
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about this true to life — 


FOOTBALL GAME 


PASSING * KICKING * DEFENSE 
* RUNNING * GOACHING *« 


For the sports fan, for the game fan, who really wants to get 
involved. Now you take the controls, it’s you kneeling in the 
huddle and calling an off-tackle smash, a look-in pass or the 
bomb. It’s you moving the Chiefs down the field in the closing 
seconds of a game, picking apart the defense. You, on of- 
fense and defense, make the specific move, utilize the op- 
tions all quarterbacks and defensive captains have before 
them. And each and every player performs exactly to his 
ability, so that an endless number of possibilities are avail- 
able. 


There’s nothing close to it, nothing in the history of sports 
games that even approaches the accuracy, the chess-like duel 
and imaginative workout you receive from playing STRAT- 
O-MATIC PRO FOOTBALL. 


2 GAMES IN ONE 


An Advanced Game for adults and an Elementary Game for 
youngsters. It gives you the opportunity to coach 1000 Pro 
Football players, who will pass, run, kick and play defense 
for you as in real life —it’s all there in Strat-O-Matic Pro Foot- 
ball. 


SS Se ne ae) 
IF YOU LIKE FOOTBALL YOU'LL 
LOVE TO PLAY STRAT-0-MATIC 


Get the Entire Story. Mail coupon for a colorful free 
brochure containing complete information and 
FREE SAMPLES today! Offer limited. Don’t delay. 
Write today while supply lasts! 
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FANS RAVE Here are iust a few o7 fo 
hundreds of fetters we re 


ceive every week, from football fans aged & to S49, 


from coast to coast! 


My roommates in my apartment at Michigan Univer- 
sity are wild about the game and are pitching in four 
ways to buy it. 

J.C., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


My 10 year old grandson spends 3/4 of his time at his 
friend’s home playing the game. Being a grandmother, 
it is surprising to me the strong desire this child has for 
the game. 

J.M., Scranton, Penna. 


Your game is the best investment I ever made. The 


game is great. 
S.L., Bellmore, N.Y. 


It's just great. The passing, running and kicking are 
exactly right. 
M.K., New York, N.Y. 


It is the greatest game on the market. The advanced 
version does just about everything but sell popcorn. 
For an avid football fan, vour game introduces a new 
dimension that makes watching the pros that much 


more enjoyable. R.G., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc. Box 541F, Great Neck, N.Y. 11022 
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Strat-O-Matic Football Game Co., Inc. Dept. 304 Box 541F Great Neck, N.Y. 11022 
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* Send exciting Free Strat-O-Matic Football game offer and samples. ! enclose 15 s 
= cents in coin or stamps to cover postage and handling. = 
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Some YEARS AGO I 
was a printer ina 
small Michigan town. 

Idrewa prety, fair 
pay check but it 
wouldn’t stretch far 
enough to provide 
the kind of living 
I wanted for my 
wife and five 

children. 

Then one day I was reading a magazine just 
as you now are and I saw an ad, It intrigued 
me. It offered me the steadily growing income 
I had always hoped for. It said I would have 
greater security and personal independence... 
and that’s what I had been wanting. 

I was a little skeptical, but I said to myself, 
“for a postage stamp I can find out.”’ So I 
mailed the coupon. In a few days, I gota letter 
with a booklet that gave the whole story. It 
opened my eyes. I could see why owning my 
own business was so much easier than I had 
always thought... why the day to day guid- 
ance of a successful worldwide organization 
could assure my own success. 

I read the booklet several times. It just 
seemed too good to be true. I talked it over 
with my wife. We decided that now was the 
time to make the forward step ,.. there was no 
reason to keep postponing an income increase. 

So, I applied for a Duraclean dealership and 
I was accepted. I stayed with my job...rana 
few ads... sent some mailings... contacted a 
few stores and told my friends about the supe- 
rior services I was now equipped to give them. 
Evenings and Saturdays, I rendered the ser- 
vice. As the business grew, I added servicemen. 

T found that I didn’t have to develop a sin- 
gle idea myself, Every step had been prepared 
for me and pre-tested, Hundreds of other men 
had already proven my methods successful. 

It didn’t take long to see that I was making 
three to four times (yes, 3 to 4 times) as much 
per hour in my own business as in my printing 
job. So, after only seven months with a good 
following of customers, I quit my job to go full 
time on my own, In the meantime, I had en- 
joyed all this extra income on top of my salary. 

Each day, we realized what a serious mis- 
take not mailing that coupon would have been 
...and how that little act that seemed so triv- 
ial at the time actually changed our lives. 

The steadily growing income brought us 


Pll guide you step by step. 
into your own thriving business 


@ While keeping your present job, would 
you like to gross $12 or $18 profit per hour? 


a true story by Bob Ferrel 


many things we could not afford before. My 
efforts were so much more productive. I sched- 
uled my time to my own liking. When we 
wanted a day or two off, we took it. I worked 
hard but, if I wanted to be home early or quit 
at noon, I did. 

This is not a business for a lazy man. But if 
a man is ambitious and will work to deserve 
those nice things in life we all want, this busi- 
ness is made to order for such a man, 

I became so enthusiastic about this business 
and so eppretiative of what it had brought my 
family that, whenever a man opened a dealer- 
ship near me, I helped him get a quick start. 

he company learned about this and had 
each new dealer in my section of Michigan 
spend a day with me. One day the president of 
uraclean Company asked me how I would 
like to move to Headquarters and spend my 
entire time helping dealers to increase their 
sales and profits. 

That was good news to my ears. Since then 
I have worked with hundreds of our dealers in 
their own towns and at regional meetings, con- 
ventions and dealer group meetings. But much 
of the time I am right here at my desk in touch 
with our dealers by letter and telephone. 

Incidentally I sold my dealership at a good 
poy Dealers sell their Duraclean businesses 

or up to ten times their cost. After 30 months 
Leo Lube! sold for $7,116 above his cost. If for 
any reason a dealer wants to sell, we maintain 
a service to locate buyers and help him sell. 

Our job here at headquarters is to show each 
individual Duraclean dealer how to use his 
own abilities to bring him greatest success. I 
know hundreds of our dealers on a first name 
basis. We work together as one happy family. 
If you become a Duraclean dealer, ai be as 
close to you as your telephone or mail box, 


It’s Easier than You Think 


To Build Your Own Business 


If you’ve wanted to BE YOUR OWN BOSS... 
to become financially independent and have a 
fast growing income, now YOU CAN. And 
you own a Nationally Advertised business. 

You can stay at your present job while your 
customer list grows .. . then switch to full 
time, lining up jobs for your servicemen to do. 
One job a day brings a good starting income. 

If you hire two servicemen (full or part time) 
while you keep your job, the national price 
guide provides you a gross profit of $12 an 
hour on their work and this is much easier to 
do than you think. We show you how... 
step by step. That’s $420 for a 35 hour week. 

Your gross profit on three servicemen is $18 
per hour. Duraclean dealers find it easy to 
gross $6 per hour on EACH serviceman plus 
$9 an hour on any service they themselves 
render. The 24 page illustrated booklet we'll 
mail you (with no obligation) explains how 
most of your gross profit becomes clear net 
profit. Your income is limited only by the 
number of servicemen you employ. 

You can operate from a shop, office, or your 
home. Equipment is light and portable. 

At the start, you may want to render service 
yourself... or you can start with full or part 
time servicemen. This business is easy to learn 
.., easy to start ...so easy to service that 
women dealers do it. We prefer you have no 
experience... not haye to “unlearn” old ways. 

We are NOW enlarging this worldwide sys- 
tem of individually-owned service businesses. 
If you are reliable, honest and willing to work 
to become financially independent, we invite 
you to mail the coupon, 

When you receive our illustrated booklet, 

‘ou will see the way we show you step by otee 
tov to quickly get customers . . . and still 
more customers from their recommendations. 

You have 6 superior services that are ren- 
dered “on location’”’ in homes, offices, hotels, 
theaters, clubs, motels and institutions. 

These are not ordinary services. You have 


the prestige and endorsement of leading furni- 
ture makers and carpet mills, of Parents’ 
Magazine and McCall's, of Research and Test- 
ing Laboratories. 

National magazine advertising explains su- 
perior merits of your services, builds your cus- 
tomer confidence and brings job leads to you. 

We and a Duraclean dealer will train you 
and assist you. He'll reveal his successful, 
proven methods. You have pre-tested news- 
paper and yellow-page ads, commercials, and 
a full mailing program, 

Stores, upholsterers, insurance adjustors, 
and decorators refer jobs to our dealers, These 
year ‘round services are in constant demand. 


Start Small, Grow Big 

in this Booming Business 

Many men have said to us, “I can’t afford to 
give up my job till I know I have a sure thing 
...a sound business that will provide both 
security and a better living for my family,” 

That made sense to us so we worked out 
such a plan ...and those same men are now 
enjoying a Duraclean dealership in many com- 
munities. You don't experiment. You use 
tested, proven methods, You have our back- 
ing and ‘know how.” 

oes this appeal to you? Don't decide now, 
Mail the coupon so you'll have the facts to 
decide wisely. There is no obligation. You'll 
then know whether this is what you want. 

You can start smal! and grow big. A third 
century ago Duraclean was an idea... but it 
caught fire and spread to a world wide service, 
Why did it spread? (1) superior processes, 
(2) proven ee oaer actane methods (3) 
Day to day guidance from Headquarters. 

Our first service, the care of upholstery and 
carpets not only cleans, it enlivens the fibers 
... revives dull colors. Pile rises with new life, 
There’s no harsh machine scrubbing. No soak- 
ing, Mild aerated foam lightly applied lifts out 
dirt, grease, many unsightly spots like magic. 
Furnishings are used again in a few hours, 

Government figures show service businesses 
are growing faster than industries and stores 
... $750 million yearly potential just in rug 
and furniture cleaning. Your 5 other services 
are explained in the free booklet we'll mail you. 

Less than $1000 establishes YOUR OWN 
business. A day’s profit more than pays the 
monthly payments we finance for you. 

Men frequently take in partners. 

We furnish electric equipment and, with 
first shipment, enough materials to return 
your TOTAL investment. If you have good 
habits and know the Tee cates of customer 
satisfaction, you can likely qualify for a Dura- 
clean dealership. 

TODAY is the time to reserve a Duraclean 
dealership, before someone takes your location. 

It’s been said, ‘Opportunity knocks but 
once at every man’s door.”’ This could be that 
one rare opportunity in your life. 

It is surprisingly easy to learn this business. 
You can decide from the information we will 
send you whether to apply for a dealership. 
So, with no obligation whatever, mail the 
coupon TODAY. Cut it out NOW so you 
won't forget to mail it. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 


it may put you in business 


Duraclean International 
0-5P8 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, Il. 60015 


With no obligation, mail 24 page illustrated booklet 
sellicg how and why | can quickly Increase my income 
and family security while still employed, how you'll 
help finance me. No salesman will call. 


Name. 
Address 
City 
State & Zip 
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THE SCORE-BOARD 


by Milton Gross 


McLAIN CAN'T AFFORD 
TO BE A LOSER 


McLain is surrounded by reporters after he was indefinitely suspended by Commissioner Bowie Kuhn for alleged bookmaking activities. 
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or Denny McLain, D-Day is in the 

books and, now that he has returned, 
we must wait to see how the wheel spins. 
How else can we approach this yo-yo? 
He had the world on a string, but al- 
lowed himself to get tangled up in it. 
He thought he owned the world and a 
piece of a bookmaking operation, only 
to learn that he was a mark for gam- 
bling hustlers. The only question is, 
what mark has it left on Denny McLain? 

The Detroit Tigers’ pitcher, suspended 
for a bit less than half the season, has 
returned and teammate Dick McAuliffe 
says, with something of the swagger that 
once characterized McLain, “He might 
still win 20 games.” 

He might at that. Ordinary standards 
cannot be applied to somebody like Den- 
ny, who won 55 games for the Tigers in 
his last two full seasons, despite the emo- 
tional turmoil which must have accom- 
panied the financial disasters as he 
dropped deeper and deeper into debt. 

McLain is not an ordinary man, but a 
strange, strange one, who knew that what 
he was trying to do was wrong, yet still 
insists that his investment of $5,700 in 
a Flint, Mich., bookmaking operation in 
1967 did not hurt baseball. 

One can hardly agree with such logic, 
even though Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
contributed to this kind of “Through the 
Looking Glass” thinking in his labored 


explanation for McLain’s relatively leni- 
ent sentence. 

“T think the public has viewed this 
problem as sort of aberrational, a facet 
of the peculiar character of Denny Mc- 
Lain. The public isolates it. I think the 
fans are saying this is Denny. It is not 
baseball,” Kuhn stated. 

Of course it isn’t baseball, but Denny 
is a part of baseball and the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts. Whether 
or not Commissioner Kuhn or McLain 
like it, Denny is going to be under in- 
spection for a long, long time. So will 
the Tigers. So will baseball. 

This may be unfair. If he wins on the 
field it should be enough. But in these 
cynical times, to which Denny contrib- 
uted unwisely and not well, he has left 
an aftertaste that will not dissipate like 
a spray of breath sweetener with a few 
victories. 

What Denny did was unforgiveable, 
although Kuhn saw fit to forgive, even 
if it cannot be forgotten after 86 days of 
the 179-day baseball season. Kuhn, with 
the mind of a Wall Street lawyer that 
presumably was transformed into a fan’s 
mind by his appointment as commis- 
sioner, saw a distinct difference between 
committing a crime and attempting to 
commit one and explicitly made the point 
that our system of justice recognizes 


continued on page 10 


Denny works out in the back yard of his Lakeland, Fla., home last April. He's stayed ready. 
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Why men in Accounting, Banking, 
Sales, Credit, Real Estate, 
Traffic, Insurance, Government 
and the Armed Services 


STUDY 


as a way to 
increased 
earnings 


HATEVER your present position—what- 

ever your previous schooling—you can 
multiply your opportunities for rapid pro- 
motion, big income and prestige through 
LaSalle law training at home. 

A knowledge of Law is regarded today as 
indispensable equipment in every activity of 
business. The greatly increased role of gov- 
ernment in business, the many new problems 
of Law involving taxes, insurance, contracts, 
liability, employment, and much more—all 
require the legally-trained executive who can 
make day-to-day decisions effectively. That 
is why leading corporations seek out such 
men for key positions and reward them with 
top salaries. 

You can master Law easily and enjoyably 
at home—at remarkably low cost—under the 
supervision of LaSalle’s distinguished Law 
faculty. Your study is illustrated with actual 
legal cases. Upon completion of your train- 
ing, you are awarded a Bachelor of Laws 
degree,if qualified. The famed LaSalle Law 
Library of 14 volumes is given to you as 
part of your course. 

Send for this 
Free Booklet 


LAW 


| TRAINING FO 
LEADHRSUTP 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | l 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Dept.s6-070 Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet 
‘‘Law Training for Leadership”’ 


For more than half a 
century LaSalle has been 
an acknowledged leader 
in business training, with 
more than 2,000,000 stu- 
dents. Mail coupon today 
for free illustrated book- 
let “Law Training for 
Leadership” and see how 
LaSalle can help you 
move up rapidly in busi- 
ness.Address 417 S. Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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ge” SHAPE-UP! MUSCLE-UP! SHOP 


BUILD MUSCLES. GAIN WEIGHT. LOSE WEIGHT.»EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 
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MUSCLE UP 
g MAKE OUT! 


PUT MUSCLE 
IN YOUR MUSCLES WITH ONE TWIST! 


Quickly add up to 2” on your arms, 
4” on your chest. Build rippling back 
muscles. Thick, broad shoulders. The 
power to lift girls over your head with one 
arm! One twist of the “007” TWISTER 
and every muscle in your body ripples 
with new vigor and power. Builds strong 
muscles FAST!—muscles that make you 
an action-packed guy and a super- 
charged tiger with the girls! Easy-to-use. 
No adjustments. No assembly. ‘Use it 
right out of the box for instant muscle- 
building fun! Made of chromed-steel 
tubing, the TWISTER is tough. . . dura- 
ble... like you'll be! Guaranteed to mus- 
cle you up or your money back. ORDER 
NOW! Only $9.98 


GUARANTEE: If after using the TWISTER 
3 days you're not convinced you can 
quickly twist it for cobra-like muscles in 
your arms...more muscles on your 
chest ... broader shoulders . . . wider 
back...a he-man grip and dynamic 
power—then return it after 5 days for a 
full refund. Fair? So order the ‘‘007” 
TWISTER Now, while the limited supply 
lasts! This unusual offer may not be 
repeated again this year. 


= 
FREE! Complete, 
ies = illustrated 


“007"" POWER TWISTER 
Manual. Also, illustrated 
/ conditiontng course, 
* dealing with the new 
aerobics training that 
muscularizes your body 
with athletic vigor, speed 
and agility. Written by 
Joe Weider, Trainer of 
Champions. Yours FREE 
with your TWISTER. 
ORDER NOW! 

EXTRA BONUS GIFT: 3 
copies of Muscle Builder 
Lio Magazine, worth $1.80 

-.. yours FREE! 
PRICED AT ONLY te. 


$9.98 


WITH COURSE 
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This ‘Killer 
Karate Krusher”’ 
gives you pulverizing 
hand power! 


Just 5 minutes a day for 30 days builds 
your hands into granite-hard battering- 
rams of power! Simply fit your fingers 
into the leather grippers, and with your 
very first squeeze, you'll instantly start 
building invincible new power into every 

tendon and ligament 
, of your hands 
and fingers! 


MAYBE YOU 


BREAK A BRICK IN / ; 


DON’T WANT TO 


TWO WITH YOUR BARE FISTS OR RIP 
A PHONE BOOK IN HALF — BUT 
WOULDN'T IT BE GREAT IF YOU COULD? 


Here's a brand new way... a fantas- 
tically successful system that turns your 
hands into fearsome, devastating arse- 
nals of power! Based on centuries-old 
secrets of Japanese Killer Cults and a 
Space Age hand-building principle, my 
KILLER KARATE KRUSHER can make 
you into a two-fisted tank of power... 
able to take care of yourself... any- 
time ...anywhere...in all ‘situations! 
You'll never again fear any man or turn 
away from any challenge. ORDER IT 
TODAY! Only $9.95 postpaid. 


MY GUARANTEE TO YOU: You'll own 
fearsome, ferocious, crippling arsenals 
of hand power—and become a ‘‘Terror- 
Fighter,’’ able to take care of yourself 
in every situation — IN 30 DAYS — or 
your money back! 


GREAT FOR SPORTS. TOO! FEAR NO MANI 
7 ' | 


My'‘‘Killer Karate" Course 
Me “The Deadly Art of 
a 


nd Fighting.” Shows 


=o dozens of ways to dis- 
as arm and counter-attack 

a any man, whatever his 
—— size! Yours FREE if you 


order the KILLER KA- 
RATE KRUSHER Now! 
PRICED AT ONLY 


$9.98 


KARATE KRUSHER & COURSE 
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SKINNY BODY 


Drink on os much as 14 pounds in the 
next 14 days this delicious FUN way! 


4%, 


TAL A 


BEFORE—James Parker at AFTER 14 days on the 
a thin 158 pounds. Crash-Weight Plan, Jim 
weighed 175 pounds. 


GAINS 14 POUNDS IN 14 DAYS! 


HEY YOU SKINNY GUYS! Thousands are doing it 
every day. WHY NOT YOU? Here's a totally new 
breed of nutritional “‘wildcat” drink that’s guaran- 
teed to put an end to your Ligh rhe 8 musclé- 
poor body... through a new, scientifically-blended 
milkshake-tasting drink. Crash -Weight Formula #7 
Plan puts meat on your frame. Fleshes out your 
narrow, shallow chest, skinny arms and spindly eas. 
Nobody likes a bag of bones! With my proven Cra 
Wei Plan you just drink 4 milk-shake-delicious 
glasses with your regular meals and take in an 
extra 3500 calories daily...to help you pile on 
the weight FAST! (It's the calories that count when 
you want to put on some handsome weight!) The 
nice thing about my weight-gain plan is that it's so 
easy to take. No complicated exercises to do. No 
bloating, heavy-as-lead foods to force into your sys- 
tem. The Formula +7 Plan does all the work. . . you 
just sit around, take it ary, be as lazy as you want 
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that difference (subtle though it may be ). 

No doubt it does, but baseball tradi- 
tionally has a far more stringent set of 
rules of conduct for one of its own. And 
so we come down to these questions: 

Did Denny attempt to buy a piece of a 
book? He did. 

Did he believe he was in the book- 
making business? He did. 

Did he associate with persons of un- 
savory character? He did. 

Instead of getting hit with a year or 
two or more, however, McLain got off 
the hook for his stupidity and cupidity 
because the people with whom he dealt 
conned him, set him up for losses in- 
stead of profits and never gave him a 
proprietary interest in the illegal opera- 
tion, which may or may not have existed. 

What it comes down to, then, was that 
Denny was as bad a gambler as he was 
a business man. He spread himself too 
thin and he tried to do it all too quickly. 
He did it with people who, we are asked 
to believe, did not accept bets on base- 
ball simply because Denny asked them 
not to do so. 

It is, indeed, a strange world. It is 
a strange bookmaking operation, too. 
Anybody who has ever figured vigorish 
and knows how 6-5 mounts up, also 
knows that in the baseball season, books 
accept wagers on baseball. 

These, however, were some of the same 
people with whom McLain made basket- 
ball bets over the long-distance phone 
from the Tigers’ spring training camp in 
10 


The whole affair was a nightmare for Denny’s 
father-in-law, Hall of Famer Lou Boudreau. 


McLain won 55 games for the Tigers during 1968-1969 and was a ferocious competitor. 


Lakeland, Fla., in 1967, within hearing 
distance of newspaper men working in 
the room. Denny even sought their ad- 
vice on his action. The money came so 
easy then that McLain allegedly would 
have accepted even their counsel. Too 
bad they didn’t, wouldn’t or couldn’t 
give it. Nobody could have been as lousy 
a gambler as Denny. 

His intentions were dishonorable, but 
because he was gullible and avaricious 
and became “the victim of a confidence 
scheme,” as Kuhn put it, the commis- 
sioner felt it was his obligation to find a 
fair solution that met the twin needs of 
strictness and compassion. 


“Our society is characterized by com- 
passion for people gone wrong. Baseball 
has compassion,” said Kuhn. 

Now it remains to be seen if the base- 
ball fan has as much compassion as the 
Lords of Baseball. There was a time 
when McLain could do whatever he 
wanted. Once he started to win he be- 
came a law unto himself. The Tigers re- 
spected him for what he could do on the 
mound, They weren’t particularly enam- 
ored of the double standard of conduct 
—one for Denny and another for the rest 
of the squad. 

Maybe it will be different now that he 
has had time to think during his unex- 
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pectedly short period of exile. He may 
even continue to arrive at the ball park 
at the appointed time for all players. He 
may eyen take the same planes, buses 
and trains as the other players, instead 
of flying his own plane. Come to think of 
it, the private planes were a luxury it 
turned out Denny could ill afford. 

If past performances are any criterion, 
Denny may go back to being Denny once 
he has re-established himself as a man 
who must do his own thing off the field 
as well as he can do it on it. 

But it all came out in the open fol- 
lowing McLain’s original suspension on 
Feb. 17, and if poor dumb Denny has 
any sense at all, he can’t possibly leave 
himself open to criticism by those team- 
mates who feel he did them dirt. 

For one thing, following McLain’s sus- 
pension, there came Bill Freehan’s diary 
in which the Tiger catcher disclosed the 
many abrasions which turned the pen- 
nant-winning club of 1968 into a second- 
place team in 1969. So many of the irri- 
tations turned on the things McLain 
could do, but the other players were not 
permitted to: 

For another, Mayo Smith came out of 
the affair not only looking like a man- 
ager who bowed to Denny’s kookiness, 
but unaware that the morale of his team 
had disintegrated because McLain could 
go his own way off the field. 

General manager Jim Campbell re- 
cently had his say on the subject. “Two 
sets of rules?” he said. “That’s nonsense. 
Everybody’s harped on that because of 
what’s happened and it’s unfair to Mayo. 
It’s a bad rap he does not deserve. Den- 
ny’s just a damned non-conformist. Who 
the hell could ever handle McLain and 
keep him in line? Not Charley Dressen 
or Bob Swift or Frank Skaff. Hell, when 
Chicago had him on their farm club he 
jumped them seven different times and 
went home.” 

He was a kid then. He’s a man now, 
maybe a man-child. But he’s 26, the fa- 
ther of three, and he must understand 
that things have got to be different or 
maybe somebody finally will play a req- 
uiem for Denny on his own organ. 

Thus it’s back to the fans, the natives 
who have become louder and more rest- 
less in these times of dissent and dis- 
content. Even at McLain’s best, the De- 
troit press never gave him what he 
thought he deserved and they'll rate him 
on harsher standards now. A bad game 
won’t be merely a bad game. It'll be a 
disaster and McLain had better not have 
rabbit ears or a thin skin. 

Denny is lucky. He is lucky that his 
investment in an illegal business turned 
out badly, which was good for him. He'll 
have to be spit and polish, toe the line, 
do it by the numbers from now on be- 
cause the world will he looking over his 
shoulder. Extrovert t! he is, Denny 
McLain may not like it, but he'll have 
to take it. He asked for it. A 
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VAZ 
REALLY 
A TROUBLEMAKER? 


by Milton Gross 


When manager Dick Williams got the ax as 
Boston Red Sox skipper, the man wielding the hatchet 
was thought to be super-star Carl Yastrzemski 


© arl Yastrzemski is difficult to spell. Is he also difficult to manage? 
He eats rival pitchers alive, but a series of Red Sox managers 
have also found him indigestible. The word now along the Boston 
underground is that you go along with Yaz or else you gag on him. 

Inevitably he costs you your job. Exhibit A—Mike Higgins. 
Exhibit B—Johnny Pesky. Exhibit C—Billy Herman. Exhibit D—Dick 
Williams. E is for Eddie Kasko. Be careful. 

“Tl know,” says Yastrzemski.’’I’m supposed to be a troublemaker. 
I'm supposed to have Mr. Yawkey's (owner Tom Yawkey) ear. I'm 
supposed to have been responsible for Dick Williams being fired. 
I was definitely not responsible for Williams being fired. I am not 
a troublemaker. I respect Mr. Yawkey and he respects me. Last 
year | talked to him twice, both times about hunting and fishing, 
not about Williams. But the finger still points at me.” 

Ordinarily you cannot talk toa ball player about reports that 
his is the witch's fingers on the broom, stirring the bubbling caul- 
dron, but Yaz is an extraordinary man. He has flourished among 
extraordinary conditions. The climate in Fenway Park is a meteor- 
ological menace that invariably contains baseball's equivalent of 
the violence of the Weathermen. 

First, there is the love-hate relationship that stems from star- 
struck Yawkey, which traces back to Ted Williams’ days with the 
club. Second, there is the press, which puts on its spurs dipped in 
vitriol before it sits down at the typewriter. Third, there is the insul- 
arity of a city which has developed a self-serving syndrom. It is a 
kind of defense mechanism born of despair and resulting from the 
famine years of waiting for pennants. Between 1918 and 1946, the 
fans became awfully hungry. Between 1946 and 1967 they became 
awfully angry. 

Somebody must be made the scapegoat. Yaz means pizzazz. 


The word up in 
Boston is that you 
either get on 

well with Yaz- or 
else you get 

out. Bosox field 
bosses John 

Pesky, left, Billy 
Herman, above, 
and Mike Higgins, 
right, have 

been among those 
whose heads 

have rolled, The 
current Red 

Sox skipper, below 
left, is Ed 

Kasko, a nice guy. 


Yaz also brings out the worst in the 
Boston Yahoos. 

“Last winter,” says Carl, “I went to a 
brokers’ banquet. They wanted to know 
the reasons for the collapse from first to 
fourth to third in our division. I’ve been 
in the brokerage business, you know, but 
I’ve been shifted down. I’m in the bank 
a little more now. I told them the reason 
I was sent to learn the banking business. 
The stock market went down. I was 
blamed for that, too, just like I’m blamed 
every time the Red Sox decided to change 
managers.” 

The Red Sox say: that Williams was 
fired with a year to go on his three-year 
contract because there was a complete 
breakdown in communication between 
Dick and his players. That has been 
taken to mean that the manager ruffled 
Yaz once—which was once too often. 

“Actually,” says Yaz, “I probably had 
less trouble with Williams than (George) 
Scott, Conig (Tony Conigliaro), Reggie 
(Smith) and Pet (Rico Petrocelli).” 

There was, however. one confrontation 


which may have brought a disintegrating 
relationship to complete disruption, at 
least so far as the front-office saw it. 
When Williams fined Yaz $500, took him 
out of a game and publicly accused him 
of not hustling, somebody up there 
turned thumbs down. 

If Yaz wanted to cop a plea, he could 
say it was because of an ankle which 
hothered him and which Williams knew 
about because he saw trainer Buddy 
LeRoux taping it earlier in the week. 
while the Bosox were on a western trip. 
In Seattle, during the trip, Yaz trotted 
to first base for the final out in a game 
the club lost, 8-5, after blowing an early 
5-0 lead. 

From Seattle, the Red Sox moved on 
to Oakland where the pot stewed a little 
more. Williams called a meeting and 
accused the players of loafing. He said 
he would no longer tolerate anything but 
100% effort. Fines were threatened for 
anything less than the best and since 
Carl is Boston’s best, three times the AL 
batting leader, once the home run 


he, 


champ, once the Triple Crown winner, 
once the MVP, the gong, when it was 
struck, set off reverberations which con- 
tinue to bong. 

Tony Conigliaro was hurt. Reggie 
Smith was doubtful. “You going to make 
it today?” Yaz quotes Williams as hav- 
ing asked him. “You got to play. We 
need you.” 

“T’ll play,” said Carl. In the first in- 
ning he beat out a ground ball. There 
were runners on first and third, two out, 
when another ball was hit to the side of 
the mound by George Scott and fielded 
by Blue Moon Odom, who had no play 
at first. He elected to try for Yaz at 
home and got him. (Yaz says the catcher 
had him blocked off from the plate.) Yaz 


ran out to leftfield, but when he returned 
to the dugout for the start of the second 
inning, Williams had a question ready 
for him: 
“Can’t you run any harder than that?” 
“T was running as hard as I could,” 
said Yaz. 


“The next time it will cost you $500.” 


. said Williams. “You can run harder.” 


“Frankly,” admits Yaz, “I thought he 
was kidding. He knew my ankle was 
bothering me, but he was only being 
sarcastic.” 

Williams was as serious as he could 
be. Sarcasm may not be a needle, but 
neither is it an ax. Yaz tried to make a 
joke of it. 


“Tt must be my old age catching up 


with me,” said the 10-year veteran, who 
gets $135,000 a season on a two-year 
contract. 

“That,” Williams exploded, “will cost 
you $500 and you’re out of the game.” 

Of course, every member of the Red 
Sox could hear the harangue. “The man 
(Williams) was screaming,” says Petro- 
celli. “He just stood there and screamed 
at Carl.” 

“T was teed off,” says Yaz. “I went 
right from the dugout to the locker room 
and was steaming. The writers tried to 
reach me and [ wouldn’t talk to them. 
Then I learned that Williams had come 
off the bench and explained why I was 
out of the game. He accused me of not 
hustling.” 
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Because of his $135,000 annual salary, and a penchant for speaking his mind, Yastrzemski 


When the Red Sox won the 1967 American League pennant, Yaz was the man of the hour. 
He had led the club to undreamed-of success, and his teammates gave him the usual shower. 


“Tt should have happened sooner,” 
said Williams. “I have no earthly idea 
why Carl was not putting out.” 

Actually, Williams felt obliged to ex- 
plain to the Boston writers in the press 
box why Joe Lahoud was replacing Yaz 
in the field for the second inning. He did 
it over the phone from the bench to the 
press box. “He’s been dogging it and 
every player on the team knows it,” Dick 
volunteered. 

“That was the only time in my career 
I’ve been fined,” Carl said recently, 
“and I still think I shouldn’t have been. 
After the game I was going to talk to 
Williams and apologize. In the heat of 
competition you say something, it should 
be forgotten. But Williams wasn’t the 
kind of guy to forget.” 

Neither, apparently, was the front- 
office—or, for that matter, some of the 
Red Sox players, many of whom felt that 
the manager who had turned a country 
club into a pennant winner in 1967 had 
hecome too overbearing. 

Soon after the Yaz fine, Haywood Sul- 
livan, Red Sox director of player per- 
sonnel, said, “This affair is hardly over.” 

In Boston, general manager Dick 
O’Connell defended Williams: “He’s the 
manager of the team and I’m confident 
he has good reason for his actions.” 

Good, but not good enough. Williams 
was fired, replaced by Eddie Kasko. 
Bobby Doerr quit as a coach, presuma- 
bly in protest over Dick getting the ax. 

“We've nothing to be ashamed about,” 


a 


Boston owner Tom Yawkey, left, treats Carl 


said Williams, who is now coaching for 
the Montreal Expos. “We walked out of 
there with our heads high. If we didn’t 
accomplish anything else, we made the 
owner come up earlier and leave later.” 

Yawkey owns a plantation down south. 
He does not spend the entire season sit- 
ting in his private booth at Fenway Park 
watching the Red Sox. From what has 
happened over the many years he has 
owned the team, that it is understandable. 
The Red Sox have been a beautiful team 
for the players to play on, but not a 
sinecure for managers. 

Part of the difficulty stems, of course, 
from front-office permissiveness, which 
stems from Yawkey’s infatuation with so 
many of his players. He is a benevolent 
man. He is rich enough to afford the 
luxury of some of the people who have 
taken advantage of his good nature. He 
also revels in the two championships the 
team has won under his ownership. But 
Managers come and managers go and 
most players remain. Yawkey takes them 
to his heart. 

Yaz will probably never play any place 
else, just as Ted Williams, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Red Sox leader and Yawkey’s 
personal favorite, did not. But it is 
neither accurate nor just to single out 
Carl as the culprit who had Dick Wil- 
liams’ throat cut. It was. as managers 
like to believe their club performs on the 
field. “‘a team effort.” 

The Red Sox obviously needed some- 
body like Williams, who was never more 
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with a reverence that was previously extended only to Ted Williams, his last super-star. 
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Shortstop Rico Petrocelli, left, whoops it up with Yaz after a Bosox victory. Petrocelli blos- 


than a bread-and-butter performer as a 
player, to turn them on. After the pen- 
nant was won, he turned them off or they 
turned him off. Whether he was the vic- 
tim of his players or engendered a re- 
volt. nobody will ever really know. It 
could not have been coincidence, of 
course, that when the disenchantment set 
in, he went the way of his predecessors. 

“T don’t know what changes a man and 


I don’t really want to know,” says Yaz. 
“But you see him sit around and crucify 


somed into an outstanding batsman in 1969, belting 40 homers and knocking in 97 runs. 


players to the point where they won’t 
play for him. It’s one thing to say I’m 
not here to be popular, but it’s different 
when the guys get to hate you. One or 
two players, all right, but everybody?” 
That may be an exaggeration, but 
enough players will offer testimony that 
something certainly went wrong in Wil- 
liams’ relationship with the hired help. 
“The first year,” says George Scott, 
“he was fair with everybody. The next 
continued on page 74 
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LANCE ALWORTH— 
PRO FOOTBALL'S MOD 


His hair is long, his fashions 
are mod and Lance Alworth 
would look just as comfortable 
with a surfboard under his arm 
as with a football. One of the 
game’s top glamour boys, 
Alworth has more trouble with 
fans who think he’s a hippie 
than he does with enemy corner 
backs who hound him. 

San Diego’s super-flanker is 
nearing the age of no return— 
30—but there are many people 
in Little Rock, Ark., Brook- 
haven, Miss., and points south 
who believe he’s also a hippie. 
And if they knew anything 
about his earnings they’d 
think he was the wealthiest 
hippie this side of Woodstock. 
“| get hundreds of letters 
from people who say | should 
get a haircut,” says Alworth, 
whose sideburns plunge past 
the bottom of his ears and 
whose hair flops over his stylish 
shirt collars. 

“They think I’m a hippie. 
Some even say I’m not a 
Christian. People tell me kids 
are watching me and do things 
| do, and therefore | shouldn’t 
have long hair. They’re telling 
me because | have long hair 
I’m not a good guy. 

That’s ridiculous. I’m nota 
hippie. No way. | think of 
myself as being stylish, but 

| haven’t gone as far as 


WILLIUNAIL 


by Murray Chass 


The major shareholder 
in Lance Alworth Limited is very 
definitely his own man. 
He wears his hair long, affects 
the clothing styles of 
the day and invests his earnings 
wisely and well. He’s 
not a bad pass-catcher, either 


some people. | have long hair 
and sideburns and | wear bell- 
bottom pants and a scarf, but 
that doesn’t make me a hippie. 
A hippie is a guy who has 
gotten a connotation as a pro- 
tester. But I’m not protesting 
anything.” 

There’s no doubt that Lance 
Alworth, the premier pass 
receiver in pro football, has 
changed his appearance since 
the days when he was growing 
up in Brookhaven, Miss., and 
living in Little Rock, Ark. But 
he has also changed his 
financial status since those 
days, and both facets of his 
life are deeply entwined. 
Actually, the well-heeled Lance 
Alworth preceded the stylish 
Lance Alworth. 

“I’ve always liked clothes, and | 
especially like the mod styles 
that are big now,” says the 
chairman of the board of 
Lance Alworth Limited, a La 
Jolla, Cal., corporation. “I 
really like the hairdos, too. | 
don’t like the very long hair, 
but | like it pretty full. And | 
also like the scarves and the 
turtlenecks and the Edwardian 
look and so forth. 

It’s something that I’ve always 
wanted to get into, but until 
last year | never really did. You 
can’t do it going back to Little 
Rock every year because you 
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Alworth‘s ability to run away from enemy defenders is only one of his weapons. He’s also got a fine pair of hands and great moves. 


just wear different clothes back there— 
more conservative than in California. 

“T had an obligation as far as my 
family and I were concerned. I didn’t 
want to make the wrong impression back 
home. But when I decided to stay in 
California all the time, I made up my 
mind to wear the clothes I want to wear 
and look the way I want to look.” 

Alworth decided to stay in California 
because of his business interests. It was 
as clever a move as any he has ever 
made in an opponent’s secondary be- 
cause the business is making him—if it 
hasn’t already—a millionaire. 

Lance Alworth Limited is not one of 
those make -the- big -name-athlete-rich- 
while-you-can enterprises. In many cases, 
famous sports figures jump into deals 
that take advantage of their name. May- 
be, if the star is lucky, the deal prospers 
briefly. But then it usually dies when the 
star stops shining. 

Conceived nearly two years ago, Al- 
worth’s company doesn’t look as if it will 
eradicate into red ink once he quits 
catching passes for the Chargers. 

Originally, the firm consisted of three 
divisions—Lance Alworth/Minnie Pearl 
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Roast Beef, Lance Alworth 60-Minute 
Cleaners and Lance Alworth Royal Inns 
of America. Currently, however, Alworth 
and partner Bill Haskins are concentrat- 
ing on the cleaning stores. There were, 
at last count, approximately 33—includ- 
ing seven in San Diego, eight in Tucson, 
four in Denver and two in Phoenix. 

In addition the firm was to have begun 
constructing motels in Florida, Georgia 
and the Bahamas, but has had to delay 
the plans because of what Haskins de- 
scribes as a “tight money” market. As 
for the roast beef establishments, he ad- 
mits, “We got out of it because we 
couldn’t reach a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Minnie Pearl people. Actually, 
if we can do one thing well, it’s better 
than doing two or three things half- 
heartedly.” 

Although Haskins says it’s difficult to 
place a monetary value on the company, 
12% per cent of it was sold for $250,000, 
which works out to $20,000 per one per 
cent. Even a third-grader can figure out 
that 100 per cent should be worth $2 
million. 

“If we sold it right now, we couldn’t 
get that much,” Haskins explains. With 


his 36 per cent share (Haskins owns a 
similar share), Alworth’s holdings can be 
estimated at nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars. Add to that the approxi- 
mately $75,000 he annually earns with 
the Chargers, and you have considerably 
more than the $20,000 or so a year Lance 
once thought he could be happy with. 

He quickly found out, of course, that 
$20,000 can hardly keep one in styled 
haircuts. So he began looking into yari- 
ous business possibilities, particularly in 
advertising and insurance. 

“You try to find something you feel 
right in, and I looked around pretty care- 
fully,” Alworth says. “I was in advertis- 
ing for three years with an agency in 
Little Rock, but I didn’t feel that was 
what I wanted to do. I was a 50-50 part- 
ner in an insurance agency, too, but I 
sold out my half. 

“IT invested some money in different 
fields and in different things I thought 
would go. Many of them turned out okay, 
but they didn’t have the return I thought 
they would. I haven’t had any real bad 
deals. I might have lost a couple of 
thousand dollars—something like that. 
But I feel I’ve been fortunate because 
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San Diego general manager 

Sid Gillman, above, liked his star 
flanker better when he wore 

his hair short. He has no gripes 
about Lance’s performance 

on the playing field, however. 


there have been some I could’ye lost a 
bundle on. 

“T don’t know why I didn’t. I guess 
somebody was looking over my shoulder. 
I got out at just the right time. I feel like 
I’ve been very fortunate because some 
people have lost quite a bit of money. 

“Athletes aren’t very sophisticated as 
far as finances are concerned. We feel we 
have only a short period of time in which 
to invest our money, so we should try to 
take advantage of it. A lot of times guys 
make bad deals. It’s a shame that you 
can’t trust everybody; you can’t take 
everyone at their word.” 

A little over two years ago, Alworth 
found someone whose word he could 


trust. It was just after he’d completed 
the fifth straight season in which he 
gained more than 1,000 yards on pass 
receptions (he made it seven in a row 
last season with 1,003 yards on a league- 
leading 64 catches). 

He was playing in the Astrojet golf 
tournament in California, and he met 
John Jay Hooker, Jr., a lawyer who had 
run unsuccessfully for the Democratic 
nomination for governor of Tennessee. 

“We were in the same foursome, and 
I got to know him and his wife,” Lance 
recalls. “He was just an attorney, and he 
hadn’t made any real money yet. They 
kept telling him the only reason he 


didn’t win when he ran for governor was . 


because he didn’t have any business ex- 
perience.” 

So Hooker went into business—the 
Minnie Pearl Chicken business—and in- 
duced Alworth to invest, too. Lance 
visited Hooker in Nashville, and wound 
up staying there between the 1967 and 
1968 seasons, serving as vice-president in 
charge of franchising relations. 

Bill Haskins was another vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of construction, real 
estate and purchasing, and the two hit it 
off. They even came up with the same 
idea—to form a company of their own. 

That they eventually did. While Lance 
returned to San Diego for another bril- 

continued on page 74 
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An anonymous telephone 


widen _ HE NIGHT THEY Y THREATENED 


voice shattered the tranquility 
of the Chicago training 

hase last February by vowing 
to shoot the Cubs’ star 


Fie Banks thought he had been 
traded. Instead, he was told his 
life was in danger. Somebody with 
a rifle had threatened to kill him. 

That's how it all began—a week- 
end nightmare—for Banks, first 
base star of the Chicago Cubs and 
one of the greatest goodwill ambas- 
sadors baseball has ever produced. 
Somebody wanted to shoot him. 

“I've got a rifle and I’m gunnin’ 
for Ernie Banks,” said the voice on 
the telephone. 

Joe Becker was stunned. He had 
picked up the phone at the Ramada 
Inn, in Scottsdale, Ariz., this par- 
ticular evening and the switch- 
board operator said: 

“There’s a man calling long dis- 
tance, collect, for somebody with 
the Cubs. He says his name is 
Larry Jackson.” 

Becker, pitching coach for the 
Cubs, knew Jackson, a former 
Chicago hurler. So he accepted the 
call. It was 6:30 PM, Thursday, 
Feb, 26, 1970. 

“lve got a rifle and I’m gonna 
use it,” said the man, who Becker 
immediately realized wasn’t 
Jackson. 

“You can’t do that,” pleaded 
Becker. “You’re off your rocker. You 
won’t get any place talkin’ like that.” 


“Well, I’ll get him .. . don’t 
worry about that.” 
“But you can’t... you can’t do 


a thing like that.” 

“Oh, yes | can. I’ve got the rifle 
and |’m on my way.” 

Becker could plead no more. He 
heard the receiver click and looked 
at his wife in disbelief. It was 
‘6:35 PM. 

Joe acted quickly. He called the 
switchboard operator and got her 
to trace the calling number. She 
a and later reported to Federal 
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ERNIE BANKS THREATENED 


Cubs Place Star 
in Hiding After 
Telephone Call 
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Banks, left, was informed of 

the telephone threat by pitching coach 
Joe Becker, above, who spoke 

to the caller. Field boss Leo Durocher, 
below, got Ernie, Becker and 

general manager John Holland together 
to discuss protective strategy. 
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Bureau of Inyestigation agents that it 
came from a pay telephone in the 
Y.M.C.A., 826 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The operator also informed Becker 
that the caller had been persistent. He 
had asked for Banks all evening—but 
Ernie wasn’t staying at the Cubs’ spring 
training motel, and the operator didn’t 
have his apartment number. 

Then the caller asked for manager 
Leo Durocher, or general manager John 
Holland. Neither was available. That’s 
when he asked for “somebody with the 
Cubs” and got Becker. 

“I said to myself, ‘Maybe he’s on 
dope or maybe he’s half-drunk, but this 
is serious,’ Becker recalls. 

Joe tried to reach Durocher and Hol- 
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would want to make Banks a target remains a mystery. 
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land but, like the threatening caller, had 
no luck. Then he decided to wait until 
the next morning before telling anyone 
about the call. 

Later that evening, between 8 and 9 
PM, the switchboard operator heard the 
same angry telephone voice three more 
times. He wanted to talk to Ernie Banks. 

She informed Becker of the calls, but 
Joe had made his decision. He’d wait 
until morning before upsetting anyone. 

10 AM, Friday, Feb. 27: Durocher 
heard the news from Becker and headed 
for the nearest telephone (in the Cubs’ 
clubhouse). He called Holland and asked 
him to get over to the ball park. 

At 10:30 AM—16 hours after the call 
to Becker—Holland walked into scenic 
Scottsdale Stadium and took charge. 


k The Cubs’ ageless first sacker is one of th 
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“My first thought was for Ernie’s 
safety,” he says. “I wanted to get him 
off the field, because there was quite a 
crowd already in the grandstand, and 
this fellow had plenty of time. He could 
have caught a plane from Chicago and 
been sitting in the crowd, watching 
Ernie, at that very minute.” 

Banks was a few yards off the main 
diamond, taking extra batting practice. 
He’d arrived early and had gone into the 
enclosed batting net with Mike Murphy, 
a batting practice catcher. Now he heard 
his name called by coach Joe Amalfitano. 

“At first I thought they wanted me for 
live batting practice . . . then I saw Leo 
motion for me,” recalls Banks. “He told 
me to go into the dugout . . . that Mr. 


Holland and Joe wanted to see me.” ne 


Ernie is rarely in a bad mood. 
Whether it be during pre-game practice, 
above, or in the course of a 

game, right, he’s always got a smile or 
a wave for the crowd. In 1969, 

fans voted him the greatest Cub of all. 


Ernie was led through the dugout 
tunnel, through the clubhouse and into 
Durocher’s private office. Just three men 
were present—Holland, Becker and 
Banks. That’s when an awful thought 
suddenly struck him. 

“After we went into the room, they 
closed the door,” says Banks. “And the 
first thing that hit my mind was that I 
had been traded. Really. I don’t know 
why ... but I just thought so. 

“TF was really frozen up when I thought 
about that particular thing. Then, when 
nobody said anything, I thought, ‘Well, 
maybe they’re gonna put Roe Skidmore 
at first base and ask me just to coach 
this year.’ I thought that, at least, was 
better than being traded to another club.” 
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Why would Banks, the man voted, in 
1969, the greatest Cub in history, think 
he’d been traded? Because of the way 
ball players think. Even Ernie Banks. 

“By now I knew this was big... a 
big meeting,” he recalls. “And, to a 
player, a big thing is a trade. 

It was awhile before Ernie learned 
otherwise. 

“At first, nobody said a word. Silence 
can sometimes tell a true story. And 
these men were silent. As a rule, when 
there’s silence in my presence, I usually 
like to break it up maybe say 
something funny. But I saw this was 
serious, so I kept quiet. I just sat there, 
in the big chair, and braced myself.” 

Finally, Becker began to talk. But 
the words came in spurts, and he paused 
to reassemble his thoughts. 

“That’s when I said to myself, ‘Oh, 
this is a joke,” remembers Banks. “But 
then, I could tell by Joe’s face it was 
no joke. And I just listened.” 

As Becker explained to Banks about 
the phone call, Holland stepped outside 
and got busy. He called Gray Madison, 


an ex-policeman who served as head of 
the Charros, a Scottsdale civic group 
that worked with the Cubs during spring 
training. Madison took it from there. 

Some 15 minutes later, two plain- 
clothes detectives entered Durocher’s 
office. There were questions. Did Banks 
know why anyone would want to kill 
him? Hadn’t he had some trouble at his 
auto agency in Chicago last year, when 
a man was shot by police? Could it be 
connected? 

Holland also notified the FBI in 
Chicago. Soon, two agents from Phoenix 
appeared at the ball park. There were 
more questions. What about the youth 
who Banks had reported to police last 
summer? The 21-year-old who kept 
hanging around the Banks’ home when 
Ernie was on the road with the Cubs? 

Questions and more questions. And 
now, there was no doubt in Banks’ mind. 
This was all very real. 

“Tt was like runnin’ into a fire,” he 
says. “You don’t think about it, you 
just do it. When it’s all over, the fear 
hits you. The seriousness of this hadn’t 
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really hit me yet as I sat there listening.’ 

Detectives left to gather his wife, 
Eloyce, who was at a doctor’s office in 
Phoenix, and to take the three Banks 
children (twin sons, Joel and Jerry, age 
11, and daughter Jan Elizabeth, 7) out 
of school. 

There were other decisions to be made. 
Would Banks send his family away until 
the case was solved? Would the family 
be moved from their apartment into a 
hotel? How long would Ernie miss 
practice with the Cubs? Would there be 
police protection for him? 

Banks stepped into the empty club- 
house, called his parents in Dallas and 
told them not to worry. Then he called 
his mother-in-law in Los Angeles. She 
offered to take the children for a while. 

“T remember talking to relatives about 
things that had happened to other people 

like Dr. Martin Luther King. I 
promised them I'd be careful.” 

The Cubs and law enforcement officers 
were careful for him. Holland put a’ 
24-hour watch on Ernie’s apartment and 
Banks remained inside for the remainder 


of Friday and all day Saturday. His wife 
didn’t hesitate with her decision. The 
family stayed, too. And while the chil- 
dren knew about the threat before Ernie 
got home from the ball park, they didn’t 
say a word about it. 

“T could tell they knew, though, by the 
expressions on their faces,” says Ernie. 
“They were plenty worried, but when I 
stayed home instead of going to the park, 
they thought it was great.” 

Meanwhile, back in Chicago, the FBI 
was ready to move. Agents thought they 
knew who had called Banks, and they 
had the suspect under surveillance while 
gathering more conclusive evidence. 

He was Lawrence Bankhead, ex-con- 
vict, age 21, unemployed. He had been 
staying at the Y.M.C.A. He was the 
man who had spent long summer nights 
sitting on the Banks* front Jawn, while 
Ernie was traveling during the 1969 pen- 
nant race. Eloyce Banks remembered 
him and said she felt, from the first, 
that he might be the man on the phone. 

Lawrence Bankhead, drifter. A man 
who had spent more than 18 months in 


prison for yarious crimes committed in 
Chicago. In 1967, he was sentenced to a 
year in prison for theft. Convicted again 
last year for theft, he was sentenced to 
six months. 

He was on probation when the threat 
was made on Banks’ life. Now he was 
placed in custody, under $8,000 bond. A 
hearing on his case was postponed in- 
definitely while the judge awaited re- 
sults of a psychiatric examination. Pos- 
sible grand jury action is pending. 

Why would anyone choose to harass 
the Banks’ family and, subsequently, 
target Ernie for death? Nobody can be 
sure. Bankhead came last summer, at 
odd hours, and sat on the Banks’ lawn. 
Sometimes he’d play with the children 
if they were outside. He said he wanted 
Ernie to teach him to play baseball—yet 
he never met Ernie. He never came 
around when the Cubs were home. 

Mrs. Banks says she invited Bankhead 
into her home on one occasion and fed 
him. On another occasion, when the 
forlorn-looking visitor said he wanted 


continued on page 76 
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BOBBY RIGGS 


- 


LEE TREVINO 


JOHN MONTAGUE 


by Will Grimsley 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 


GOLF 
HUSTLER 


The handicap system has nurtured a multi-million 
dollar exchange of bets on the links. The handicap is supposed 
to be the equalizer, but it’s the hustler’s hole card 


bh e have 15 more minutes,” said Bob- 

by Riggs, as he sent a tennis ball 
into the backstop with his glistening steel 
racket. “I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll give 
you two points a game and we'll play for 
$10 a game.” 

“Make it five,” said the well-dressed 
man on the other side of the court, neat 
in white shorts, LaCoste shirt, kid shoes 
and Tilden-style wool sweater. 

“Five it is,” agreed Riggs, who wore 


a sloppy warmup suit of garish blue, with’ 


a pair of white shorts pulled over full- 
length jersey pants. His hair was long and 
disheveled. Mutton-chop sideburns wan- 
dered down to meet an embryonic Fu 
Manchu mustache. He looked like any- 
thing but the world’s greatest senior ten- 
nis player. 

Two other deeply-tanned, middle- 
aged business types and a young lady 
with her legs delicately crossed leaned 
forward with new interest from their seats 
on the sidelines. 

“Bobby's got another pigeon,” one of 
the men remarked, with a wink. 

In a few flicking moments the chal- 
lenge match was over. The man in the 
neat white shorts had won six in a row. 

"You're too good for me,” acknowl- 
edged Riggs, puffing heavily. “I don't 
suppose I've played enough this year.” 


He fished out a roll of bills and paid 
off. His conqueror smiled with uncon- 
cealed relish. 

The informal gallery on the sidelines 
began whispering excitedly to each other. 
All the onlookers registered disbelief. 

“Bobby's setting him up for the next 
time,” volunteered a young man with 
long hair. ‘Tomorrow it will be $50 a 
game and Bobby will win them all.” 

Bobby Riggs, Long Island millionaire, 
one-time amateur and pro tennis cham- 
pion, struggling golfer, is one of the last 
of sport’s rakish yet glamorous hustlers. 

Some say they are a dying breed. 
They operate on golf courses and some- 
times—now to an increasing degree—on 
tennis courts, also in the gaming rooms. 
They'll bet a small fortune on the flight 
of a sparrow or the turn of a coin. They 
are always looking for the bettor’s edge. 

The term “hustler” appears to have 
an onerous connotation, but it shouldn't. 
It is a craft practiced by some of the weal- 
thiest and most reputable members of 
American society—businessmen, industri- 
al giants and well-to-do sportsmen. Wher- 
ever a game is played—on the golf 
course, in the member’s lounge or at the 
dice tables—someone is always looking 
to make a killing. 

Wherever one wins heavily, another 


must lose heavily. It is the name of the 
game. It’s just that the hustler schemes 
to diminish the odds against him. 

“Golf courses today are just a big, 
open pool room,” says Riggs. 

Bobby, who is an executive of the 
American Photograph Corporation, which 
does'a $20 million annual business, is 
not offended when he is bracketed with 
the most eminent hustlers of our age. 

“It has become a term of endearment,” 
says Riggs. “It’s like saying a man is 
an old pro.” 
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The term “hustler” had its origination 
in the early period of this century, when 
every town had a pool hall and a local 
hero with a reputation of being a 
wizard with the cue stick. 

Just as these reputations spread—as 
did the unenviable fame of being “the 
fastest gun in the West’—there were 
always drifters coming to town to take 
on the local hotshot. These drifters, who 
frequently won the town treasury by 
knocking off the hometown favorite, be- 
came known as “hustlers.” 


John Montague, golf's “Man 
of Mystery’” during the 1930's, uses 

: a spade to blast his way 

out. of this sand trap. One of the 

: = great trick-shot artists 
of all time, he was a superb golfer. 


When golf burgeoned into national 
popularity, with millions taking to the 
courses and the tour reaching national 
stature, the slickers moved their base 
of operations from the smoky billiard 
parlors to the great outdoors. 

There they found fresh, new pigeons 
with bulging billfolds. It was like strik- 
ing the mother lode. Wealthy business- 
men were flocking to the golf courses. 
They started out with innocent $2 Nas- 
saus—that is, $2 bets on each of the 
nine holes and another $2 on the 18. 
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One-time pro tennis kingpin Bobby Riggs has 
gained a widespread reputation as a hustler. 
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Frequently, these bets were raised to 
$10, then $50 and then into the thou- 
sands—or as much as the traffic would 
bear. There are few men unwilling to 
wager on their own skills, especially if 
given a handicap. 

It is the handicap system which has 
nurtured a multi-million-dollar exchange 
of bets on the golf course. The handi- 
cap is supposed to be the equalizer. It 
is the lure for the unsuspecting. It is 
the hole card for the hustler. 

Most golfers, respectable and un- 
respectable, fudge on their handicaps. 
Normally, they get a greater pleasure 
out of bilking a few bucks from other 
members of their Sunday foursome than 
by actually lowering their official scores. 

Golfers thus become a collection of 
“poor mouthers.” They underrate their 
skill in order to pull off a betting coup. 
When this betting coup reaches into the 
thousands of dollars, the door is wide 
open for the hustler. 

The golf world was shocked into a 
state of reality in September of 1955, 
when two New Jersey golfers teamed in 
a handicap tournament at the Deepdale 
Country Club course on Long Island and 
walked off not only with the first prize, 
but also the winning $16,000 ticket in 
the Calcutta pool. 

It was later discovered that the two 
golfers played under assumed names and 
with false handicaps. How they were able 
to weasel their way into the tournament 


Martin Stanovich, left, is known as the Robin Hood of hustlers. He preys exclusively on well-heeled members of swank country clubs. 


remains a mystery. Although each was 
a three-handicap golfer, they listed their 
handicaps at 17 and 18. Then they pro- 
ceeded to buy themselves in the Calcut- 
ta, which had a total value of $45,000. 
They split $16,000 and created a scandal 
from which the pristine game of golf is 
still shaking. 

Under Joseph C. Dey, Jr., then the ex- 
ecutive director of the U. S. Golf Asso- 
ciation and now commissioner of pro 
golf, a campaign was launched to outlaw 
Calcuttas. The pools gradually disap- 
peared, except at Las Vegas, where gam- 
bling is still legal. 

“Calcuttas are exciting and I am sor- 
ry to see them go,” said Riggs. “But if 
you ask me do Calcuttas breed skulldug- 
gery-—the answer is yes.” 

In normal club Calcuttas, teams are 
auctioned off for a tournament played on 
a handicap basis. Hf you think a certain 
two-man team might win the weekend 
tournament, you may bid on that team 
at an auction. The money is placed in a 
pool and then apportioned for those who 
buy winning and leading tickets. 

Caleuttas, once a feature of such out- 
standing events as the Masters Golf 
Tournament, have been known to go as 
high as $250,000. A Hollywood singer 
won a series of Calcuttas in the Tourna- 
ment of Champions at Las Vegas sev- 
eral years ago by “buying” Gene Littler, 
then in an atrocious slump. 

Calcuttas, however, have not been the 
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Tour star Lee Trevino admits the fact that he was a junior-grade hustler during his early 
years in El Paso, Tex. He was known for playing a par-three course with a taped soda bottle. 


“bag” of the country’s most notorious 
hustlers, such as Riggs, Titanic Thomp- 
son and Martin Stanovich. 

These men are not cheats. They are 
artisans of their craft. They operate only 
in the best circles, thinning out the 
pocketbooks of the affluent and foolish. 

Titanic Thompson is a legend. Now 
nearing 80, he came out of Evansville, 
Indiana, scouted Texas for golf talent 
in the 1930’s and moyed on to the lush 
pastures of the country clubs in Florida, 
where suckers abound. 

A lean, handsome man who played 
good golf himself, Titanic was inclined 
to let others do the playing for him. It 
is said that he had a hand in sponsoring 
some of the greatest golf names that 
came out of Texas. 
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His policy was to find a young player 
with remarkable skill who was relatively 
unknown. He would then take the player 
on the tour and match him—for fab- 
ulous stakes—against established stars. 

Titanic once discovered a pint-sized 
youngster who could knock the ball a 
country mile, whistle his irons to the 
greens like a touring pro and putt the 
eyes out of the cups. He adopted the 
young man and made a practice of plant- 
ing him in the caddie yards. When he 
showed up at the club, Titanic would go 
to the caddie master and say, “I'll take 
that little boy.” 

Once on the course, after teasing his 
target with a few lost bets of a couple 
of hundred dollars, Titanic would turn 
to his adversary and say: 


a 


A famed singer once won a series of Calcut- 
tas by “buying” Gene Littler, above, in a pool. 


“T can’t beat you, but I'll take two 
strokes a side and bet my caddie can. 
Shall we make it $1,000 Nassau?” 

The caddie always won and, of course, 
so did Titanic. 

The golf course was only one minor 
corner of Titanic’s operations. He was 
a terror in the card rooms and constant- 
ly baited associates with freak side bets. 

One Titanic legend is that he played 
matches righthanded for moderate stakes 
and, after a long period of losing ven- 
tures, would lure his opponents into an- 
other bet, getting strokes if he played 
lefthanded. 

The bet was always taken gleefully. 
With the wagers now raised to respect- 
able figures—perhaps $5,000 or $10,000 
—Titanic invariably won. The reason: 
He was a natural southpaw. 

Thompson, they say, practiced for 
hours until he was able to bounce a golf 
ball into a drinking glass. When he 
checked into a hotel, he would often tip 
the bell man $1 and then say, “Hey, kid, 
T'll bet you $5 to that $1 you can’t 
bounce this golf ball into that glass.” The 
bell man always tried and missed. Then 
Titanic bounced and hit—never failing. 

A group of New Jersey golfers, driving 
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If you are troubled by thinning hair, 
dandruff, itchy scalp, if you fear approach- 
ing baldness, read the rest of this statement 
carefully. It may mean the difference to you 
between saving your hair and losing the rest 
of it to eventual baldness. 

Baldness is simply a matter of subtraction. 
When the number of new hairs fail to equal 
the number of falling hair, you end up minus 
your head of hair (bald). Why not avoid bald- 
ness by preventing unnecessary loss of hair? 
Why not turn the tide of battle on your head 
by eliminating needless causes of hair loss 
and give Nature a chance to grow more hair 
for you? Many of the country's dermatologists 
and other foremost hair and scalp specialists 
believe that seborrhea, a common scalp dis- 
order, causes hair loss. What is seborrhea? It 
is a bacterial infection of the scalp that can 
eventually cause permanent damage to the 
hair follicles. Its visible evidence is “thinning” 
hair. Its end result is baldness. Its symptoms 
are dry, itchy scalp, dandruff, oily hair, head 
scales, and progressive hair loss. 

So, if you are beginning to notice that your 
forehead is getting larger, beginning to 
notice that there is too much hair on your 
comb, beginning to be worried about the dry- 


Male pattern baldness is the cause of 
the great majority of cases of baldness 
and excessive hair loss. In such cases 
neither the Comate treatment nor any 
other treatment is effective. 


“| used to comb out a hand- 
ful of hair at a time, Now | 
only get 4-6 on my comb. 
The terrible itching has 
stopped.” scalp and hair 
—L.H.M., Los Angeles, Cal. - 

“My hair has improved. it 
used to fall out by handfuls. 
Comate stopped it from it 
failing out." —D. M. H., 1 can tell it.” 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“My hair has quit falling 
out and gettin thin.” 
—D. W. G., c/o FPO., N. Y. 


"My husband has tried many 
treatments and spent a great 
deal of money on his scalp. 
Nothing helped until he 
started using your formula.” 
—Mrs. R. LeB, Piqua, Ohio 


“Comate is successful in 
every way you mention. Used 
it only a few days and can 
see the big change in my 


C.E.H.,N. Richland, Wash. 


“My hair was thin at the 
temples, and all over. Now 
looks so much thicker, 


—Miss C.T.,San Angelo, Tex. 


“Now my hair looks quite 
thick,” 
—F. J. K,, Chicago, Il! 


“My hair had been coming 
out and breaking off for 
about 21 years and Comate 
has improved it so much." 

—Mrs. J. E., Lisbon, Ga. 


An Important Message 


In America 


ness of your hair, the itchyness of your scalp, 
the ugly dandruff — these are Nature’s Red 
Flags warning you of impending baldness. 
Even if you have been losing your hair for 
some time, don’t let seborrhea rob you of the 
rest of your hair. 


HOW COMATE WORKS 
ON YOUR SCALP 


The development of an amazing new hair 
and scalp medicine called Comate is specifi- 
cally designed to control seborrhea and stop 
the hair loss it causes. It offers the opportunity 
to thousands of men and women losing their 
hair to bacterial infection to reverse the battle 
they are now losing on their scalps. By stop- 
ping this impediment to normal hair growth, 
new hairs can grow as Nature intended. 

This is how Comate works: (1) It combines 
in a single scalp treatment the essential cor- 
rective factors for normal hair growth. By its 
rubifacient action it stimulates blood circu- 
lation to the scalp, thereby supplying more 
nutrition to still-alive hair follicles. (2) As a 
highly effective antiseptic, Comate kills on 
contact the seborrhea-causing scalp bacteria 
believed to be a cause of baldness. (3) By its 


Note To Doctors 
Doctors, clinics and hospitals inter- 


ested in scalp disorders can obtain 
professional samples and literature on 
written request. 


‘I've used a good many dif- 
ferent ‘tonics." But until | 
tried Comate, | had no re- 
sults. Now I'm rid of dan- 
druf, and itchy scalp. My 
hair looks thicker." 

—G. E., Alberta, Canada 


“Used it twice and my hair 
has already stopped falling."’ 
—R. H., Corona, Cal. 


"No trouble with dandruff 
since | started using it.’* 
—L. W. W., Galveston, Tex. 


Name 
Address 


“It really has improved my 
hair in one week, and | know 
what the result will be in 
three more. | am so happy 
over it, | Nad to write!’ 

—Mrs, H. J., McComb, Miss. 


COMATE CORPORATION 
21 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
Pleose send at once the complete COMATE hair and scalp treot- 
ment (60 days’ supply) in plain wrapper. | must be completely 
sotistied with the results, or you GUARANTEE prompt and full 
refund on return of unused portion. 
( Enclosed find $10 (check, cash, money order). Send 
postpaid. 
[) Send €.0.D. Enclosed is $1 deposit. | will pay post- 
man $9 plus about $1.50 in postal charges on delivery. 
Save the $1.50 by enclosing $10. 
Conodo, Foreign, APO, FPO, odd $1 -- No C,0.D. 


* Losing His Or Her Hair 


keratolitic action it dissolves ugly dandruff. 
By tending to normalize the lubrication of the 
hair shaft it corrects excessively dry and oily 
hair. It eliminates head scales and scalp itch. 

In short, Comate offers you in a single 
treatment the best that modern medicine has 
developed for the preservation of your hair. 
There is no excuse today except ignorance 
for any man or woman to neglect seborrhea 
and pay the penalty of hair loss. 


COMATE IS 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


To you we offer this UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE. Treat your scalp to Comate in 
your own home, following the simple direc- 
tions. See for yourself in your own mirror how 
after a few treatments, Comate makes your 
hair look thicker and alive. How Comate ends 
your dandruff, stops your scalp itch. How 
Comate gives your hair a chance to grow. 
Most men and women report results after the 
first treatment, some take longer. But we say 
this to you. lf, for any reason, you are not 
completely satisfied with the improvement in 
your own case — AT ANY TIME — return 
the unused portion for a prompt refund. No 
questions asked. 

But don’t delay, For the sake of your hair, 
order Comate today. Nothing —not even 
Comate — can grow hair from dead follicles. 
Fill out the coupon now, and take the first 
step toward a good head of hair again. 


©1969 Comate Corporation 
21 WEST 44 ST.s,NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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RUSH THIS NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! 


To Every Man And Woman 
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by Mike Rathet 


mmett Kelly was a circus clown. Emmett 

Ashford is a baseball umpire. Any simi- 
larity, then, would seem to end with their un- 
usual first names. But there are people in 
baseball who'll tell you that’s actually where the 
similarity begins—that Ashford is really more 
clown than umpire. 

The big question—the unanswered question 
—is whether the pigmentation of his skin or the 
flamboyance of his style has contributed more 
to making Ashford 
baseball’s controversi- 
al black man in blue. 

That he is contro- 
ersial is undeniable. 
His distinctive man- 
nerisms, unique in 
the majors, and his 
color, also unique in 
the majors, make him 
stand out as much as 
an NAACP member 
would stand out at a 
Ku Klux Klan meeting 
There are, however, 
two sides to both 
sides of the issue. 

Ashford says his 
antics are the ex- 
pression of an extro- 
vert; his critics say 
they are the expres- 
sion of a showboat. 
Ashford says he is unaware of black or white in 
rendering a decision; his critics say he knows 
the difference between black and white better 
than he knows the difference between balls and 
strikes. 

It’s most likely that the problems the plucky, 
pudgy Ashford has had ever since he reached 
the majors as the first black umpire in 1965, 
stem from a combination of his ability, flam- 
boyance and pigmentation. 

“He's not that bad an umpire,” said a black 
player who was willing to talk about the subject, 
but requested the anonymity Ashford doesn’t 
get. “‘Remember the pressure on him; every- 


Emmett 
Ashore... 


CONTROVERSIAL 
BLAGK MAN 
IN BLUE 


thing he does is examined under a microscope. 
When you’re black and do the things he does, 
you’re a clown, a performer. If you’re white, 
you’re called colorful.” 

Ashford answers that aspect of it this way: 

“I’m no rum-dum. If | do something that 
looks like I’m clowning, it’s just that old energy. 
| love umpiring. | think it’s the greatest thing 
in the world. When people are really excited 
about what they are doing, don’t they walk 
around differently? 

“Maybe it explains 
a lot if | tell you l’ma 
Sagittarius. A Sagit- 
tarius is an extrovert. 
He’s energetic and 
hates to half-do any- 
thing he does, which 
explains me. What | 
do is an expression 
of what’s inside me.” 

As for being aware 
of color, Ashford de- 
nies that allegation as 
emphatically as he 
possibly, can. 

“You havén’t got 
time to worry about 
color when you're 
making a decision,” 
he explains. “With the 
calls | have to make, 
| have no time to think 
about white, black, brown or arthing else. 

Still, he does not deny that wnen he reached 
the majors, after 14 years of trying, he was 
fully aware of the mantle draped on his shoul- 
ders, much as Jackie Robinson was when he 
broke the color line as a player more than two 
decades before. 

“Naturally, | felt the responsibility,” Ash- 
ford says matter-of-factly. ‘| knew I’d have to 
be 99 and nine-tenths right. | knew |’d have to 
do the job right. If | had failed when | came up, 
| knew what the story would be.” 

That his blackness put him in the spotlight 
no one contests. 


Now in his fifth season in the American League, 
Ashford has as many defenders as he has detractors 
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“There was probably a lot more at- 
tention paid him when he came up be- 
cause he was the first Negro,” says 
Washington manager Ted Williams. “But 
as far as I’m concerned, he’s a good 
umpire—and I told Joe Cronin (Amer- 
ican League president) that, too. He’s 
just another umpire now.” 

He may well be, but as long as his 
thumb emphatically flaps in the air as 
he renders a decision, as long as he 
darts around on tip toes like Tiny Tim 
among the tulips or as long as he dusts 
off home plate with a follow-through 
flourish that leaves him balancing on one 
foot, people will be able to pick him out 
of a crowd. 

His singular style is only one of the 
indictments against Ashford. The long 
list also includes three other significant 
charges: 

—That he is, at best, a mediocre 
umpire, elevated to the majors because 
the American League, slow to make its 
mark in the field of integration, decided 
to make one with Emmett. 

—That because he is black he tends to 
be too permissive, allowing both players 
and managers to argue well beyond the 
established norm. 

—That his awareness of color results 
in a backlash against the blacks, or as 
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Although he appears to be outnumbered, Ashford 


one black player put it: “I guess he 
doesn’t want to be accused of favoring 
us. I know my strike zone gets pretty 
small when he’s behind the plate.” 

With all that it seems, somehow, that 
the greatest irritant to players and man- 
agers is his flamboyance—and they 
frankly suggest that it does leave him 
open to criticism. 

“I think his flamboyance is good for 
the game,” says slugging Frank Howard 
of the Senators. “I think it’s good as long 
as it doesn’t take too much away from 
the players. But I think a little bit of it 
goes a long way. A lot of it detracts 
from the game.” 

“T like to see a little color in an um- 
pire,” says Brooks Robinson of the Balti- 
more Orioles. “If there’s one thing the 
players think about umpires it’s that 
they’re a little lax sometimes. Most play- 
ers would like to see them have more 
hustle, like Emmett does. The only time 
it hurts him is when he misses one—then 
the players tend to think it’s because he 
was showboating.” 

The Orioles’ manager, Earl Weaver, 
who seems to have unique umpire-bait- 
ing talents, gave this opinion of Ashford 
and the possible root of-his problems: 

“He’s an honest man. He does his 
job to the best of his ability. He’s one 


ump that will never try to get even. He 
doesn’t hold grudges. I don’t know if 
the players resent him, but I enjoy him. 

“The only thing is that an umpire is 
going to be wrong once in a while—and 
the first thing anyone is going to think 
is that if he wasn’t putting on a show 
he wouldn’t have missed it.” 

Ashford, however, doesn’t buy that. 

“All the player is concerned with is 
whether I’m right or wrong,” he feels. 
“They don’t mind a little window dress- 
ing. But as with anything that’s different, 
everybody’s not going to like it. The 
majority of people get a kick out of it, 
though. And whenever I make somebody 
else happy, I’m happy.” 

Ashford, now 55 years old, first made 
people happy as an umpire in 1944, It 
happened quite by accident, or quite by 
design, depending on your viewpoint. 

“At the time I was a center fielder 
for a semi-pro team called the Mystery 
Nine,” he recalls. “We wore big question 
marks on our uniforms as a gimmick.” 

Another, bigger question mark was 
Ashford’s arm, which was weak. 

“Td usually ride the-bench on Sun- 
days when we were playing good visit- 
ing clubs,” Emmett explains. “This one 
Sunday they needed an umpire, so I got 
out there dressed conservatively in two- 
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When it comes to improvising in a difficult situation, Emmett has no peer. Since the Oakland 
backstop straightened up and blocked his view of the plate, he leaped high in order to see. 


tone shoes, green slacks, a green coat 
and a green shirt.” 

His umpiring was as resplendent as 
his uniform. 

“The customary collection taken up in 
the seventh inning was heavier than 
usual,” he says. “So they asked me to 
keep right on umpiring.” 

After serving in the Navy, he tried his 
hand in organized baseball in the old 
Southwest International League. 

“Tt wasn’t easy,” he remembers. “A 
Negro umpire was unheard of then. I 
would often hear remarks yelled from 
the stands. And when the league folded, 
five white umpires were placed in new 
jobs right away. But they had to call all 
over the country to do something for me.” 

The guy who did the most for Ashford 
was Dewey Soriano, who was to him 
what Branch Rickey was to Jackie 
Robinson. It was Soriano who eventually 
got Emmett into the Pacific Coast 


League, made him the circuit’s umpire- 
in-chief and campaigned for his elevation 
to the majors. 

En route to the majors, his antics 
made him a West Coast institution, even 
as he struck at the code of umpiring 
anonymity. 

“Just because we are dressed in blue 
doesn’t mean we're presiding at a 
funeral,” claims Ashford. “Baseball is 
and always will be fun. And nobody en- 
joys a ball game more than I do.” 

Nobody knows that better than his 
wife, Margaret, who sat in the stands at 
Washington when he umpired his first 
American League game, and recalled the 
leaner days when she had to continually 
patch Emmett’s only uniform. 

“IT patched it up once with a black 
garter belt,” she says. “And one day 
Emmett’s pants split right up the back 
just before the start of a game. A fan 
called to him, ‘Hey, your britches are 


Another American Leaguer who feels Emmett 
is a good ump is Senator boss Ted Williams. 


Yankee lefty Steve Hamilton likes Ashford’s 
flamboyance, honesty & bear-down attitude. 
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Ashford and former New York first sacker Joe Pepitone seem to be doing calisthenics. What they are really doing is arguing a call. 


After 14 years of trying, Emmett finally made it to the major leagues in 1966. He had been 
the Pacific Coast League’s umpire-in-chief before his elevation to the American League. 


split wide open, Emmett.’ And he called 
back, ‘It’s too late now. Play ball!’ And 
he umpired the whole game that way.” 

There was humor in that. There was 
also humor early in his career in the 
Pacific Coast League, when the Portland 
manager decided to tease the league’s 
newest umpire by wearing a rather un- 
friendly scowl. 

Emmett spied the scowl as he walked 
to home plate with the other two mem- 
bers of the umpiring crew, so he walked 
over and asked the manager if they could 
talk things over. 
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“l’m not mad at you,” snapped the 
manager. “It’s those other two guys.” 

“You mean my partners?” Ashford 
asked him. 

“Heck, no,” said the manager, “I’m 
mad at two other guys—Lincoln and 
Rickey.” 

But there was little humor in a 1964 
incident that made headlines—when Ash- 
ford and Julian Javier of the St. Louis 
Cardinals wound up throwing fists at 
each other during Winter League action 
in the Dominican Republic. 

“Mr. Javier and I had a difference of 


opinion over a strike call,’ Asford re- 
members. “He refused to get back in the 
batter’s box, so I called for the pitch and 
called it strike three. Then it was strike 
four when he clipped me with a sneak 
left to the jaw and followed up with a 
direct right to the head for strike five.” 

Ashford finally resorted to massive re- 
taliation. 

“T stumbled back with my mouth cut 
open and my head aching,” he says. 
“Then I initiated my own version of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade. With my 
mask in one hand I delivered a right 
cross. A hush fell over the crowd and the 
other umpires told me to get out of there 
fast. I had forgotten that Mr. Javier was 
a national hero. But I stayed, and the 
crowd was in my favor_all the way.” 

So there was humor and there were 
incidents. And there was also a deep, 
unfulfilled longing as the years passed. 

“The last few seasons in the Pacific 
Coast League, I began to have doubts 
about making the majors,” Ashford re- 
veals. “I had been ready for years, but 
they probably felt the time wasn’t right 
yet. It’s only a guess. I really don’t know. 
I only know I couldn’t help noticing that 
a lot of guys were going up to the 
majors who I had helped break in.” 

Finally, however, the call came and 
Ashford was ecstatic. 

“Tt’s like eating beans for so long,” he 
says, “and then someone comes up and 
offers you pheasant under glass.” 

There is still a suspicion that it hasn’t 
all balanced out for Ashford, either. Un- 

continued on page 78 


has 


Oriole third baseman Brooks Robinson is in 
favor of Ashford’s occasional showboating. 


Wasnington slugger Frank Howard is another 
player who says Emmett is good for baseball. 
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shock when they see the 
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nightmare. Bigger than 
life—Frankenstein—the 
man-made monster that 
terrorized the world. 7 
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chill. So lifelike in au- 
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The adoption of the 
season-ticket package plan 
hy more and more 

NFL clubs, plus the fact 
that seat prices 

are skyrocketing, has the 
customers in a bind. 

And the law of supply and 
demand is also on 

the owners’ side right now 
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he multimillionaires in con- 

trol of the nation’s pro foot- 
ball cartel are, in the 
majority, astute businessmen. 
In real life they are oilmen and 
merchandisers, showmen and 
auto magnates, trucking con- 
tractors and lawyers—all richly 
successful. 

They strictly obey the law 
of supply and demand. They ad- 
here to the rationale that the 
customer is always right. They 
have ethics. They have the 
acumen to make the poor, put- 
upon consumer delighted with 
their products. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t be richly successful. 

Thus, it is ironic that a new 
business practice—teally a 
malpractice—is spreading in 
their avocation—professional 
football. It is the bludgeoning of 
the consumer into purchas- 
ing unwanted tickets. It is the 
season-ticket package plan, now 
the vogue for some 15 of the 
pro clubs. Basically, these clubs 
tell their ticket holders: “You 
want season tickets? Well, 
tickets to our preseason games 
are included and it is mandatory 
that you buy the whole pack- 
age at the same time.” 

It is a contemptuous attitude, 
but the owners maintain it is 
necessary for their franchises 
to remain solvent. Since their 
books and checks and balances 
are not in the public domain, 
it is difficult to argue by throw- 
ing financial figures back in 
their faces. 

The season-ticket package 
plan makes professional foot- 
ball a unique business in this na- 
tion of free enterprise. Suppose 
you want to watch your local 
club in spirited action and cheer 
it on toward the Super Bowl: 

“T thought I’d like to buy two 
season tickets this year to the 
Cats’ games. What have you got 
left in the $6 bracket?” 
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prices last season. The club claimed its operating expenses were high and its profits small. 


“Well, sir, we have some choice loca- 
tions there. You’re a lucky man. The peo- 
ple who had these locations for 15 years 
passed away and they failed to bequeath 
them. So they’re yours . . . two season 
tickets for 1970. It'll come to $54 each 
for our season-ticket package. Total of 
$108 for the whole deal.” 

“But, but, err . . . I appreciate you 
selling me those seats. Here, though, 
right on the schedule, the Cats have only 
seven games. Seven games times six 
bucks . . . that’s $42 each . . . $84 for 
both ... isn’t it?” 

“Your arithmetic is correct, sir. But 
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we have nine big games. We have two in 
the preseason, when you get a chance to 
see all the rookies we think can get us to 
the Super Bowl. And then you can see 
how much better our quarterback will be 
this year. Plus our regular seven games. 
That’s our new season-ticket package. 
Now do you want it or don’t you. You'll 
have to make up your mind quickly. The 
line behind stretches out into the street 
and they’re keeping the door open and 
it’s freezing in here.” 

The likelihood is that you'll gratefully 
take out your checkbook and write a 
$108 check for the man. The club will 


w include 
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preseason games in their season-ticket plan. 
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The Philadelphia Eagles expect Leroy Keyes 
(20) to lure people into their new stadium. 


then take your check, cash it and have 
your money to save and collect bank in- 
terest, or else to spend or invest. Six 
months later, you'll be able to see your 
first big exhibition game. That is, if you 
haven’t decided to leave town in mid-Au- 
gust for your annual vacation to the lake 
with the wife and kids. Such is the law 
of supply and demand—professional 
football style. 

This growing business abuse caused 
some mutiny among season-ticket hold- 
ers in Detroit and Philadelphia this year. 
The Lions and Eagles are not innovators. 
Their loyal fans cannot call them “orig- 


inal,’ despite everything else they’ve 
called the clubs—blackmailers, black- 
jackers, gyppers, etc. 

It is an old practice in some pro foot- 
ball cities. Fans in Los Angeles, Kansas 
City, Oakland, Dallas, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Green Bay, Houston, Miami, Min- 
nesota and San Diego have been among 
those required to buy exhibition tickets 
if they want the best season locations. 

“Most other clubs are doing it,” was 
a reason cited by Russ Thomas, the Li- 
ons’ general manager, for the switch to 
the package plan for 1970. 

“Besides, we cannot line up an at- 
tractive preseason schedule without guar- 
anteeing a good gate to the visiting 
club,” Thomas continued. “When you try 
to schedule for the preseason, the first 
thing the other club wants to know is if 
you have a package plan. If you don’t 
they’re not interested. We had to do it. 
Look, we’ve got the Chiefs coming into 
Detroit for the first game this year.” 

William Clay Ford (the auto tycoon) 
is the owner of the Lions. He is the 
club’s fiercest fan; a fine, dedicated own- 
er with a sharp wit that can stick wound- 
ing barbs into pro football’s nobility and 
the hierarchy of fellow owners. He aims 
for their imperfections, when most own- 
ers would not concede that their sport- 
business has any shortcomings. 

In administering his own sport-busi- 
ness, Ford would prefer to win games 
than claim any profit. Yet he enthusias- 
tically installed the season-ticket pack- 
age plan for the Lions and provoked the 
wrath of many of his old customers. 


“Tt was not a popular move, but it was 
necessary,” said Ford. “We know we 
can’t win any popularity contests with it. 
Yet we had to do it. Why? Because our 
game, like everything else, has been 
caught up by inflation. Everything else is 
going up and so are the costs of operat- 
ing in pro football.” 

The Lions’ argument is defensible. But 
it is wrong. It is wrong and the consumer 
is right when he says, “I don’t like be- 
ing forced to pay regular-season prices 
to buy tickets for practice games I don’t 
want to see—or can’t attend because I 
always take my vacation in August.” 


These words do not frighten the own- 
ers. It is that old Jaw of supply and de- 
mand again. Anybody who dares surren- 
der a choice season-ticket spot in anger 
will discover that the club can find an 
immediate buyer. There are just not 
enough satisfactory vantage points for 
all the consumers who want them. 

However, some other words were ut- 
tered against these blackjacking meth- 
ods—“antitrust” . . . “monopoly.” These 
are words that frighten the owners. In 
Detroit, nobody backed the words up. In 
Philadelphia, somebody did. 

Leonard Tose, a trucking contractor, 
purchased the Eagles last season for a 

continued on page 78 
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by Maury Allen 


Though the New York Mets’ pair hasn‘t 
lived up to the club’s original expectations, they 
each make better than $40,000 a season. 
Still, it hasn’t stopped them from voicing their 
dissatisfaction with salary and status 


At jobody brings people into the ball park 
the way | do,” moans Ron Swoboda. 
“Nobody is as exciting as | am. | give flair 
and excitement to this team. | know that. 
Then, when it comes times to sign me, they 
tell me | was lousy until the last six weeks. 
But we won the pennant in the last six weeks.” 
But they lost four other pennants in the 

100 weeks Swoboda played for the New York 
Mets from 1965 through 1968, 

until they astounded the world last fall 

with the championship. 

“Nlobody has as many hits on this club as 

| do,” sighs Ed Kranepool. “Nobody has 

as many home runs or as many runs batted 
in. But when it comes time to sign a 
contract, they tell me | can’t run.” 
Sometimes, they tell him nobody has had as 
many unproductive years on the club, either. 
Swoboda, the first link in the new, more 
successful era of the Mets, just turned 26. 
Kranepool, the last link on the team that 

lost 120 games in its infant season of 1962, 
won't be 26 until November. Each makes 
over $40,000 playing baseball for the Mets. 
Each is overpaid, and each complains 

about the injustices befallen them. 

Not since 1940, when the Cleveland Indians 
quit on manager Oscar Vitt and rebelled 

at his leadership, have two young players 
done as much crying with so little cause. 
Kranepool, in his ninth season as a Met 

first baseman, has a lifetime average of .247, 
has averaged seven home runs a season, 

has never batted in more than 57 runs in any 
year, and has decreased in the number of 
games played from 153 to 112 in five seasons. 
Swoboda, who has had one season with an 
average of over .242 in his five years with 
the Mets, has never hit as many homers, 19, 


as he did his first year, has played in 
progressively fewer games each of the last 
three seasons, and still makes most fly balls 
an adventure depite his marvelously, heroic 
catch off Brooks Robinson in the fourth 
game of the World Series last year. 

The crybaby twins of the Mets just don’t 
have reason to complain. It’s probably the 
Mets who should do the crying. 

Kranepool was signed out of James Monroe 
High School for $85,000 in 1962, mostly on 
the basis of his home run bat, which 
obliterated school records set 30 years 
earlier by Hank Greenberg. 

“The Mets promised they would take me 
on a Western trip and give me a chance to 
make the big club right away,”” Kranepool 
explains, “so | signed with them. | was 
supposed to fly to Chicago the next day to 
talk to the White Sox, and | also had an 
appointment with the Yankees.” 

Ed got $85,000 from the Mets. But he 
forgets that. He remembers his 

major grievance. ‘They also 

promised to pay my mother’s way 

to Florida for a vacation trip,” says 
Kranepool. “That was eight years ago. 
We're still waiting.” 

Maybe the Mets are waiting for Kranepool 
to be the kind of ball player they thought 
they were getting when they unloosened 
Mrs. Payson’s bankroll. 

“| saw Kranepool as a kid and knew the 
kind of money he wanted,” recalls Ralph 
Houk. “We didn’t care that we didn’t get 
him. We didn’t think he was worth it. He 
couldn’t pull the ball and lefthanded hitters 
have to pull in Yankee Stadium. 

He still can’t pull.” 

Kranepool joined the Mets as a non-roster 
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Swoboda Bee bean accused of making every fly ball an i pavantita, but it was his outfield play in ‘the ‘69 Series that sparked the club, 


player, took a Western trip with them, 
spent all his time sitting in hotel lobbies, 
and complained that life for a 17-year- 
old in San Francisco was boring. Even 
the crybaby Indians would never have 
complained about San Francisco. 

Ron Swoboda signed with the Mets 
for $35,000 on September 5, 1963. He 
was a freshman at the University of 
Maryland and had already told Balti- 
more scouts, who were deeply interested 
in him, that he would not sign a pro 
contract. “All summer long that year I 
told everybody I was going back to col- 
lege. I really thought I was,” he says. 

Late in August, he played in an ama- 
teur tournament in Johnstown, Pa., with 
a team called Leone’s Boys Club and 
batted .477. He also belted a couple of 
long home runs into the Pennsylvania 
hills. When he returned home to Spar- 
row’s Point, Md., scout Pete Gebrian 
was waiting with an offer. 

“Nobody had talked about that kind 
of money before,” admits Swoboda. “I 
guess the good tournament did it.” 

While the Orioles were certain he was 
preparing to register for the fall term, 
Ron signed a contract with the Mets. 

“We looked at his body and his 
power,” says Gebrian, “and knew we had 
something special.” 

Swoboda was invited to spring train- 
ing with the Mets and hit a few long 
balls off the black canvas in center field, 
some 450 feet away from home plate, in 
the club’s training camp at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
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Ron glumly sucks a lollipop as he gets ready to take his shots, prior to visiting Vietnam last 
year. He passed up a lucrative Las Vegas engagement with teammates to make the trip. 


“He hits balls over buildings,” en- 
thused manager Casey Stengel, “‘and he’s 
only 12 years old.” 

Swoboda, who was 19 at the time, 
showed raw power. He showed little of 
anything else. He had a strong arm, but 
couldn’t throw straight. One of his pegs 
went through Stengel’s office window. 

“Tf he kills me,” said Casey, “he goes 
to Buffalo.” 

Swoboda didn’t kill Stengel, but he 


went to Buffalo anyway. The manager 
was Whitey Kurowski, the old Cardinal 
third baseman. 

“We didn’t see eye-to-eye,’ Swoboda 
says. “He didn’t like the way I played.” 

Kurowski, trained in the old school of 
baseball where raw recruits started in 
Class D ball and spent a lifetime work- 
ing their way up, had no patience for 
Swoboda’s boyish mistakes. 

“He doesn’t belong here,” Whitey told 
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NY manager Gil Hodges, left, promised Swoboda plenty of playing time this year! Ron had formerly been platooned against southpaws. 


Swoboda is sensitive and devoted as well as 
powerful—as witness this scene with his son. 


the Mets, “he should be playing Class 
AA ball learning the game.” 

Swoboda had three homers and 11 
RBIs for Buffalo in 22 games, before 
Kurowski’s opinion prevailed and the 
youngster was dropped down to Wil- 
liamsport in AA ball. A shouting match 
between the manager and the 19-year 
old outfielder didn’t help his chances. 

Ron, who has always had the ability to 
make his few hits dramatically timely, 


homered to beat the Mets in an exhibi- 
tion game later that year. 

“You never like to lose to your farm- 
hands,” said Stengel, “but it ain’t so bad 
if the man is going to hit balls over 
buildings for you.” The following spring 
Swoboda made the Mets squad. It was 
not a hard team to make. 

“T think about that now,” he says, 
“and I wonder what it would have been 
like if I had. spent three or four years 
in the minor leagues, instead of trying 
to learn about the game up here.” 

Swoboda hit 19 homers for the Mets in 
1965. He also hit. .228. By mid-summer 
he had become: a patsy for most good 
pitchers around the league. 

“They kept moving the ball away from 
him,” says Stengel, “and he kept chas- 
ing it. He had it in his body to be great, 
but he had to learn the strike zone first.” 

Kranepool was obviously inspired by 
the presence of another strong, young, 
overpaid bonus prospect on the Mets that 
year. He actually made the All Star team 
and was hitting close to .300 at midsea- 
son. He tailed off to .253 by the end of 
the year and blamed it on a bad back. 

Ed has spent most of his unproductive 
Met career complaining about his bad 
back, the weather conditions, his man- 


agers and being platooned. He is what 
nice people call a “red neck” and ball 
players call something else. 

Shortly after Duke Snider joined the 
Mets in 1963, he watched Kranepool 
take batting practice at the Polo 
Grounds. The youngster hit every ball up 
the middle or through the left side of the 
infield. Snider, a dramatic lefthanded 
pull-hitter whose shots dented the Bed- 
ford Avenue wall in Ebbets Field, offered 
some advice. 

“Pull, Ed, pull. If you want to make 
a living in this game, you'd better learn 
how to pull the ball,” said Snider. 

Kranepool took the advice as he has 
taken most other suggestions throughout 
his career. 

“Why don’t you shut up,” he told 
Snider, “you’re not going so good.” 

Snider turned away from Kranepool 
with a curse, and the exchange was re- 
corded in the next afternoon’s local 
newspapers. 

“It wasn’t all that bad,” Ed says now. 
“Duke didn’t know that Casey had 
ordered me to hit straight away. I was 
going bad and you can’t get organized 
until you hit straight away. The papers 
made too much out of it.” 


Kranepool has been criticized in the 
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Kranepool, second from right, is the Met player representative and one of the most militant negotiators in dealing with the owners. 


press to a far greater degree than almost 
any other Met. He knows why. 

“T’ve been here longer,” he reasons, 
“and they expect more from me. Some- 
times, I expect more from me also.” 

One of the real blows to his career in 
New York came on a sunny, summer 
afternoon during the last days of the 
Polo Grounds. He had been having 
trouble getting base hits and as he 
started out of the dugout to loosen up, 
the 19-year old first baseman looked up 
into the stands behind first and saw a 
huge banner which read, “Is Ed Krane- 
pool Over the Hill?” 

“That wasn’t so bad,” says Kranepool, 
“but every writer repeated it to every 
other writer, and I read it in every town 
we went into.” 

Kranepool reflected on his career one 
day this spring and decided he knew 
where it all went wrong. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have signed with 
the Mets,” he said. “I’ve been happy here 
and: made pretty good money, but I 
might have done better elsewhere. I think 
there might have been more pressure on 
me here than anywhere else.” 

The pressure, if there was any, was of 
Kranepool’s own making, since he didn’t 
always hustle, grew bored and restless as 
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the losing seasons dragged on and made 
no effort to relate to the fans. Still, he 
didn’t want to leave New York. 

Two years ago, when the National 
League expanded into Montreal and San 
Diego, Ed announced, “If I’m picked by 
one of those teams, I won’t go. I’ve had 
enough losing games. I want to stay here. 
We're building a better ball club and I 
want to be part of it. If I get picked by 
an expansion club, I'll quit baseball.” 

The expansion clubs passed on Krane- 
pool and he stayed with the Mets. He 
hit .238 last year, up seven points from 
the season before under Gil Hodges, but 
he did drive in some vital runs as New 
York won the pennant. He also had an- 
other basis for salary argument. He hit 
a World Series home run. 

Kranepool, who has buried as many 
aspiring Met first basemen as Pee Wee 
Reese buried Dodger shortstops, had an- 
other challenge this spring. Mike Jorgen- 
sen, a flashy, heavy-hitting young first 
baseman from Queens, made the club. 

“Let’s see him hit in the major 
leagues,” said Kranepool. “I’ve seen a 
lot of guys hit in the minors who didn’t 
do anything up here.” 

Jorgensen, however, seemed like the 
future Mets’ first sacker, and Kranepool’s 


days with the club could be numbered. 

“T don’t care,” he says. “I have a good 
restaurant business now, I’m a licensed 
stockbroker and I have more than seven 
years in the pension plan.” 

Kranepool is the player representative 
for the Mets and one of the most militant 
of all the negotiators. He thinks players 
have been exploited by owners. Super- 
star Carl Yastrzemski challenged him on 
the stand taken by the players in back- 
ing Curt Flood’s reserve clause challenge. 

“Yastrzemski is a yo-yo for Joe 
Cronin,” Kranepool responded. 

“Let him go get some hits,” countered 
the three-time AL batting champion, “be- 
fore he complains about me.” 

The matter was dropped when cooler 
heads advised both players that the own- 
ers were watching and interested in 
divide-and-conquer tactics. 

Gil Hodges refuses to commit himself 
on Kranepool. He knows him as a 1T- 
year old teammate in 1962, and as his 
lefthanded platoon first baseman on the 
1969 championship team. 

“Yes,” Kranepool says, “Gil platoons 
me just like the others did.” 

“Yes,” says Hodges, “we try to play 
our nine best men every day. Sometimes 

continued on page 80 
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The last of the original 


(1962) Mets, Ed currently earns over 
$40,000 a year. He has a 

lifetime batting mark of .247, has 
averaged seven home runs 

per season—and always has an alibi. 
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Maxie Rosenbloom 
made nearly a million 
dollars in the 

prize ring, and blew 
most of it at 

the racetrack. He just 
couldn’t stay 

away from the horses 
or from friends 

who needed some dough 
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SLAPSIE 
MAXIE? 


by Bill Libby 


G2Psie Maxie Rosenbloom lives 
in asmall room in the old 
Hotel Plaza at Hollywood and 
Vine. He lives on $88 a month 
pension from the Actor's Guild 
and $144 a month from Social 
Security. He also lives on dreams 
—memories of when he was the 
light-heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world. 

‘| had lots of offers for my life 
story,” he says. ‘‘! didn’t take 
them then. Now that | need them, 
| ain’t got them.” 

He has written letters to movie 
stars with whom he has worked 
over the years and he proudly 


_ shows their replies. They all wish 


him well and hope he gets his 
story written and into the movies 
—and if he does get a movie, they 
will be glad to appear in it. 

“They all love me, the biggest 
stars,’ he says. “They don’t 
forget | was a champ.” 

How many have forgotten him? 
And how many young persons 
have grown up without ever 
knowing him? He is 65 now. He 
retired from boxing more than 
30 years ago to become an actor. 
He was a Rocky Graziano-type 
comedian, who talked “funny,” 
and.appeared in night clubs, on 
stagéand in the movies. His last 
part was in a production of “Guys 


. 


and Dolls” in Las Vegas five years ago. 
There hasn’t been anything since then. 

“T guess I retired,” he says. 

He had famous night clubs, “Slapsie 
Maxie’s,” in Hollywood, Miami Beach 
and San Francisco. They all folded. He 
made nearly a million dollars in the ring 
and blew most of it at racetracks. He 
just couldn’t stay away from the horses 
and from friends. 

“TI outguessed myself,’ he smiles. “I 
thought I had enough money to last me. 
But I never thought I’d live this long.” 

He looks like he did in all those old 
movies, except older, of course. His skin 
is loose and wrinkled, his hairline reced- 
ing. His eyesight has gone bad and he 
now wears thick glasses. His hearing is 
not good any more. His memory isn’t 
either. He forgets he has just told you a 
story and he tells it to you again. 

But, while he always talked like a 
punchy pug, he was never really punch- 
drunk. He never got hit enough blows. 
It wasn’t an act, it came natural. But 
he was a smart operator. He wrote a 
lot of his own material. He wrote songs 
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and had them published. He made a 
host of friends, but life is not so good 
now. Still, he doesn’t complain. 

“IT always figure, if you do some good 
in this world, you get paid somehow, 
some way,” he says. 

Only old-timers recall what a fine 
fighter he was. He is not rated among 
the all-time greats. He was never voted 
into boxing’s Hall of Fame. Maybe it was 
because of the punch-drunk image he 
later created. But he is entitled to honors. 

He was born September 6, 1904, in 
New York City. A Jewish boy, he was 
raised on the lower east side of Manhat- 
tan. His mother wanted him to have a 
profession. At the least, she would 
settle for him being a plumber. It was, 
she told him, nice, honest, steady work. 

He couldn’t see it. His friends’ heroes 
were ball players. His own were boxers. 
Fighters were big in those days, especi- 
ally on the Lower East Side. His idols 
were Jack Dempsey, Benny Leonard 
and Ted “Kid” Lewis. 

He tells a story that he got his “cauli- 
flower” ear before he began to box be- 


During his 17 years as a professional fighter, Rosenbloom had 289 bouts. He won 223, lost 35 and fought 21 “no-decision” brawls. 


cause he wanted to prove he was a 
fighter. So he invited his friends to cuff 
him on the ear until it curled nicely. It 
is hard to believe, but he insists it is 
true. Then he smiles, and you’re not sure. 

He turned professional in 1923 and 
fought 17 years. He had 289 fights. He 
used to get up at six in the morning to 
do roadwork: “I’d get into a taxi and 
give the driver two bucks. I’d tell him 
to take me as far as the money would go. 
The guy would drive until the meter 
said two bucks. Then I’d get out and 
run back.” But he preferred fighting to 
training. 

“Why pay sparring partners to train, 
when you can get paid to fight?” he asks. 
He wrote poems and composed songs 
which he used to use in his saloon acts. 
One went: “In this world, live for fun. 
If there is no dough, don’t throw a blow.” 

Wherever there were a few bucks to 
be made, he went after it. Through the 
Depression, he gypsied around. He 
fought in almost every major city in the 
country. He fought in Staten Island and 
St. Paul and Des Moines and Charleston 


Maxie has known hundreds of show business personalities over the years. Here he poses with the late 


and Tampa and Canton and Wilkes 
Barre and Trenton and Savannah and 
Bakersfield, California, and Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, and Leiperville, Penn- 
sylvania, and you name it. He fought in 
Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, and 
London, England. 

He averaged two fights a month—25 
to 30 fights a year. He fought every 
week for two months during one stretch 
in 1929. He fought on consecutive nights 
later that year. Many times he boxed 
with only two or three days rest between 
bouts. He boxed three weeks before he 
had a shot at the New York light-heavy- 
weight title. Later, he boxed two weeks 
before he had a shot at the world crown. 
After winning it, he had 14 fights in four 
months. Most of these were non-title 
affairs, but he defended his 175-pound 
laurels a record nine times. In one 
stretch, he risked his crown three. times 
in 30 days. He was afraid of no one. 

Rosenbloom was not a heavy puncher. 
He won 210 bouts, but only 18 by 
knockout. “I was originally a southpaw 
and a hard hitter with my left hand,” he 
says, “but no one liked to fight lefthand- 
ers and I never wanted to hurt no one. 
So I switched over to a regular, right- 
handed stance, jabbed with my left and 
slapped with my right.” He slapped so 
much, the immortal Damon Runyon nick- 
named him, “Slapsie Maxie.” 

“JT just would never hurt no one,” 
Slapsie Maxie admits. “Once in the old 
Madison Square Garden in New York, 
against Abie Bain, I cut him badly 
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Rocky Marciano and Earl Wilson. 


Singer Billy Daniels headlined a club at which Maxie was the resident master of ceremonies. 
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around the eyes. I didn’t want to hit him 
around the eyes after that, so I just hit 
him in the belly. The crowd booed me, 
but I didn’t care. I wore him down and 
stopped him anyway, in 11 rounds. 

“T never got flat-footed and set for 
punches. I was a dancer, on my toes, 
moying around. No one could hit me.” 

He fought Jimmy Slattery seven times, 
winning three and losing four. He fought 
Bob Godwin seven times, winning three, 
losing one and drawing three. He fought 
Leo Lomski six times, winning three, 
losing one and drawing two. He fought 
Lou Scozza six times, winning four and 
losing two. He fought John Henry Lewis 
five times, winning three and losing two. 

He fought a lot of champions, or men 
who were champions at one time or an- 
other, including Lewis, who held the 
light-heavyweight title after Rosenbloom. 
But the best man Maxie ever fought was 
Harry Greb. 
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“No doubt about it,” Maxie says. 
“Greb was tough and he could box and 
punch. He was the only fighter ever to 
beat Gene Tunney and I was one of the 
only ones ever to beat him. Oh, it was 
no-decision on the record, but I got what 
they called a newspaper decision.” 

“No-decision” bouts were quite com- 
mon then, and Rosenbloom fought 21 of 
them. He lost 35 bouts, 33 by decision 
and two by knockout. Recently, Maxie 
was asked if he had ever “taken a dive.” 
“Never, except once,” he said. “I was 
sick and feeling lousy. I was in Detroit, 
fighting a guy I beat two months before. 
He hits me a shot and knocks me down. 
I say to myself, “You're sick and feeling 
lousy. If you get up, you might get 
killed.’ So I stayed down.” 

The other knockout? That was by 
Tommy Milligan in London, in June of 
1928. “I wasn’t in shape,” Rosenbloom 
says. “He hit me and I went down. Sud- 


denly, the referee’s count went from two 
to six. By the time I realized he was 
counting by fours, he’d counted 10 and 
it was too late.” 

Maxie beat such men as Dave Shade, 
Tiger Flowers, Ace Hudkins, Mickey 
Walker, King Levinsky and Jimmy Brad- 
dock. Some of them rank among the 
greatest boxers in history. Among those 
who beat him were such standouts as 
Young Stribling and Jack Delaney. 

In 1927, Tommy Loughran was the 
light-heavyweight king, but was not de- 
fending his title and was campaigning 
among the heavyweights. In August, 
Rosenbloom outpointed Jimmy Slattery 
in a bout advertised for the title, but got 
no recognition for it. In October, Lough- 
ran officially resigned his laurels. 

A tournament was set up to crown a 
new champion. In 1928, Rosenbloom lost 
a decision to Lou Scozza. In 1929, Maxie 
won a verdict over Jimmy Slattery, but 


lost a rematch a month later. In Febru- 
ary of 1930, Slattery won the title in his 
hometown of Buffalo over Scozza. 

Rosenbloom won partial championship 
recognition by outpointing Slattery in 
Buffalo in June of that year. But he did 
not gain world-wide recognition until he 
also outpointed Scozza in July of 1932. 

After he won the title, he went home 
and told his mother he thought he’d re- 
tire from the ring, and take her advice 
to become a plumber. As Maxie remem- 
bers it, she said, “Are you crazy? Now 
that you’re a champion, you can make 
big money.” 

After taking the disputed title from 
Slattery in mid-1932, Maxie defended 
against Bain in New York later in the 
year, then against Slattery the following 
year. After clinching his laurels against 
Scozza in 1932, he defended successfully 
against Al Stillman in St. Louis, Ad 

continued on page 80 
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Rosenbloom retired from boxing more than 30 years ago to become 
an actor, left. He mingled with Hollywood celebrities like Clara Bow, above, 
and was even married one time, below. But life is not so good nowadays. 
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HE CAN’T HEAR ALL THE 
CHEERS 
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A Sam McDowell fastball glanced off Mincher’s arm 
and crashed into his temple early in 1968. The blow caused a loss 
of hearing in his right ear—but the big fellow came back 


by Ron Bergman 


mpbcte is no escape for Don Mincher. 
Although he says, “I've blocked it 
from my mind,” there always seems to 
be someone around who won't let him 
forget what happened. 

He talks about it while sitting in a 
Minneapolis coffee shop. His suit jacket 
is folded on a nearby seat, his tie loosen- 
ed, the large hands of a man 6-3 and 210 
pounds are folded on the small, round 
table in front of him. 

“I don’t want other people to build 
my career around getting hit by Sam 
McDowell,” he says. 

But no baseball Don Mincher has 
ever hit is as well-+remembered as the 
one that hit him in the head on a gray 


afternoon in Cleveland, two years ago. 
His career has been built around that 
incident; he wouldn't be playing for the 
Oakland Athletics now if it hadn't 
happened. 

Don Mincher would prefer to be 
known for the more than 160 homers he’s 
hit in his eight major league seasons, or 
for the fact that he’s third among active 
major leaguers in grand slams, or for 
the homer he hit off the Dodgers’ Don 
Drysdale in his first World Series at-bat 
in 1965, or for his struggle to become, as 
he puts it, “In my opinion, one of the best 
fielding first basemen in the league.” 

But they keep bringing up that after- 
noon of April 11, 1968, and the incident 
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got to know the incomparable Vic Power while at Minnesota, and received an education. 
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that caused a loss of hearing in Min- 
cher’s right ear ... . an affliction he still 
has today. 

“Look at this guy,” a player shouted 
when Mincher walked into the Athletics’ 
spring training clubhouse. “He got hit 
right on the chin by Big Sam and he’s 
still around.” 

Everyone in the Mesa, Ariz., clubhouse 
reacted. There were low whistles of sur- 
prise and silent shakes of the head. 

“IT was looking for his hook,” Mincher 
said, laughing. “And he threw the smoke.” 

The fastball of Sam McDowell is the 
fastest fastball in the American League, 
perhaps in all baseball. He is not a 
vicious pitcher—he doesn’t have to be— 
but occasional streaks of wildness make 
him the most feared hurler around. 

For Mincher and the California An- 
gels, it was the second game of the 
1968 season. Shadows and shafts of 
light laced the field at Cleveland’s Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, a vast and foreboding 
structure that looks as if it was con- 
structed out of surplus cantilevers. 

Jim Fregosi was on second base and 
Mincher was trying to concentrate some- 
what more than usual because he is a 
lefty batter and McDowell is a southpaw. 

*“T don’t know what it is,” Don says, 
“but lefthanders have more trouble with 
lefty pitchers than righthanded batters 
have with righties. I don’t have any 
explanation, but I know it’s true.” 

The book on Mincher says to jam 
him. But he was leaning over the plate, 
waiting for something that never came. 

“He’d thrown me a fastball,” Don re- 
calls, “and I was looking for the curve. 
But even so, I would’ve seen it if it 
hadn’t been for those shadows. I just 
never picked it up.” 

It was a fastball, inside. Mincher 
threw up his right arm in self-defense. 
The ball ran up his arm and crashed 
into his temple. He fell backwards like a 
board. His head slammed into the 
ground and began to bleed. é 

“Tt was sickening,” remembers Mc- 
Dowell. “I never heard a sound like that. 
I never want to hear it again.” 

California manager Bill Rigney was 
back in his Cleveland hotel room with a 
high fever, watching the game on tele- 
vision. He saw it happen, got out of 
bed, put on his clothes and rushed to 
the ball park. 

Trainer Freddy Frederico immediately 
ran out to help the stricken Mincher. 

“T thought he was conscious all the 
time,” Frederico says. “If it hadn’t hit 
his forearm, it would have hit his pro- 
tective helmet and there would’ve been 
nothing to it.” 

Mincher, however, doesn’t remember 
being conscious. 

“T was out cold for 20 to 25 minutes,” 
he says. “Then I was out of the lineup 
for the next five or six weeks. When I 
returned, I played for awhile, but I 
began to have more trouble. 


“T got headaches, severe headaches, 
and dizzy spells. I was in, the hospital 
three times that season. A month and a 
half before the year was over, I had to 
go back in again.” 

There are some who believe Mincher 
tried to come back too soon and Don, 
himself, is one of them. 

“Tt was the strain of trying to play 
every day with the headaches and the 
dizzy spells,’ Don says. “I wanted to 
play so bad.” 

Reporters who covered the Angels 
remember Mincher becoming angry when 
he read a newspaper story that sug- 
gested he hadn’t recovered from the 
beaning. When he sagged at the plate 
during a game and nearly fainted, it 
was obvious to everyone. 

Finally, the Angels sent him home to 
Meridianville, Ala., three weeks before 
the season ended. What happened after 
that still leaves a bad taste in Mincher’s 
mouth. To understand why, it’s necessary 
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Don now considers himself “one of the best fielding first basemen in the league.” But he continually tags the bag with the wrong foot. 


to go back to the time he was trying to 
beat out a guy named Harmon Kille- 
brew for the first base job in Minnesota. 

“There was always someone else play- 
ing first base at Minnesota,’ Don re- 
calls. “The best year I had there was 
1965, when Harmon got hurt.” 

Mincher played in 128 games in ’65 
and hit 22 home runs. Killebrew hit 25 
homers in 113 games. 

“Each spring, I asked the Twins to 
trade me,” Mincher says. “It wasn’t 
a happy situation. But then they needed 
a pitcher and they arranged a deal.” 

The pitcher the Twins wanted was 
Dean Chance. He came to Minnesota, 
along with shortstop Jackie Hernandez, 
for Mincher, outfielder Jim Hall and 
pitcher Pete Cimino. 

“T was happy to be traded, especially 
to the Angels because I liked their or- 
ganization,” Mincher says. “And 1967 
was a most enjoyable year.” He hit a 
solid .273, still his highest season bat- 


ting mark, slammed 25 homers and 
drove in 76 runs. 

“T was looking forward to good or 
better things in 1968,” he says. “Then 
the accident happened. The Angels were 
good to me even in 1968 when I was 
struggling. But afterwards, they gave up 
on me so quick. It was very disappoint- 
ing. I was looking forward to playing 
ball for them. 

“First of all, they wanted me to go 
to the Mayo Clinic. I told them I didn’t 
want to go to any damn Mayo Clinic. 
The doctors said I’d be perfectly all 
right if I just went home and rested. 

“There were rumors, and mind you 
they were just rumors, that the Angels 
were telling everyone I would never 
play again. But I saw the doctor’s re- 
port to the club and it said I was 
perfectly all right.” 

One person who believed in Mincher 
was Marvin Milkes, who’d left an as- 


sistant general manager’s job with the 
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Mincher makes up for his lack 

of speed on the basepaths, right, and 
in the field, above, through 

sheer determination and enthusiasm. 


Angels to become general manager of 
the new Seattle franchise. Milkes made 
Mincher his team’s No. 1 choice in the 
American League expansion draft when 
the Angels left him unprotected—and 
gladly paid $175,000 to get him. 

“What encouraged me was that the 
doctors had told me to watch out for 
dizziness in hot weather, because that 
had bothered me the year before—and 
when we hit hot weather in Tampa dur- 
ing the spring, nothing happened,” 
Mincher explains. 

What happened last year in Seattle 
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was even more encouraging. On a club 
that lost 98 games and finished in the 
basement of the American League West, 
Mincher drove in 78 runs and hit 25 
homers in the 140 games he played. 
Still, he wasn’t happy. 

“Seattle was a town that was ready 
for a pennant winner, not an expansion 
team,” Don says. “The Twins would 
come to town and the fans would root 
for Harmon Killebrew or Tony Oliva to 
hit a homer, even in close ball games.” 

But Mincher’s stay in Seattle was des- 
tined to be even shorter than the club’s. 


Management wanted Mike Hegan, four 
years younger than Mincher and also a 
lefthanded hitter, to play first base. 
When Charlie Finley offered pitcher 
Lew Krausse, outfielder Mike Hersh- 
berger and catcher Phil Roof, the Pilots 
let Mincher go and even threw in in- 
jured utility infielder Ron Clark. 

It was the third multi-player deal in 
which Don was involved. Chicago sent 
him, catcher Earl Battey and $150,000 
to Washington (later Minnesota) for 
slugger Roy Sievers in 1960. 


continued on page 81 


€ W---OUT OF You, 


WHICH OF THESE 
3 VITAL DECISIONS 
WILL YOU MAKE? 


COWARD'S DECISION — 
slink away like a whipped dog bringing 
shame upon yourself and your loved ones. 


FOOL'S DECISION — 
rush in and get beat up because you don't 
have the fighting Know How. 


WISE DECISION — 

unleash a whirlwind attack and Utterly de- 
stroy the loudmouth because you had the 
good sense to send for my FREE Terror 
Fighting Self-Defense course and learn my 
self-defense TERROR TACTICS. 


11:00 P.M.— An argument in a parking lot. A big, beefy 
wiseguy gets insulting and takes a swing at you. He’s pretty 
sure of himself — sizes you up as a weak pushover who 
couldn’t punch his way out of a paper bag. Your girl looks 
on, terrified that you'll be beaten up, maybe permanently 
injured. BUT... 


11:00 P.M. PLUS 10 SECONDS —A Miracle! In a flash you streak forward — almost 
too fast for the eye to follow. The bully is down quivering in fear and writhing in pain — 
completely destroyed by the ferocious terror blitz you unleashed. This situation could hap~ 
pen to you. READ ON THIS PAGE HOW IN JUST DAYS YOU CAN ACQUIRE THE 
HIDDEN SECRETS OF 5000 YEARS OF RUTHLESS TERROR FIGHTING TACTICS 
—~ABSOLUTELY FREE!—TAKE ON AN YBODY—ANYTIME-—ANYPLACE AND WIN! 


FEAR NO MAN #oe 
61,410 Robberies, 100,110 Assaults, 21,080 
Rapes, 6,920 Murders ALL IN A SINGLE YEAR! 24 HOURS 


IF ATTACKED — WHAT WILL YOU DO? this absolutely free Terror-Fighting Course that | am anxious to send You shows how 
to swiftly start using my Terror-Fighting Secrets and Flatten out any Thug, Mug, Wiseguy 
or Bully — even If he’s Tough, Trained and twice your sixe — Make him ABSOLUTELY 
HELPLESS IN SECONDS 


FOR MEN WHO WANT TO BE FEARLESS — A NEW TERROR FIGHTING 
COURSE 10 TIMES MORE DEVASTATING AND EFFECTIVE THAN BOTH KARATE 
@ AND JUDO COMBINED — NOW YOURS — FREE FOR THE ASKING! 


POLICE FILES REVEAL: 590,020 Burglaries, 


A BURGLAR IN YOUR HOME 
AFTER DARKI 


Your family needs protection. 
Don’t fail them. Here in this 
free book are the night-fighting 
tactics you need to hold a bur- 


glar helpless until police arrive. 
Here are the methods of the 
Commandos who fought by 
night. 


A WOMAN TOO — 


Can use the secrets in this free 
book and handle a man twice 
her size who tries to get fresh or 
WORSE. In seconds she can 
completely ruin any dirty dog 
who tries to lay a hand on her. 


DISARM ROBBERS: — 


Why give your money to some 
hoodlum. Here you will find 
terror-tactics that in a flash will 
enable you to make him drop his 
weapon and writhe in pain. Any- 


WHAT'S THE SECRET? 
NOT SIZE — NOT POWER — NOT STRENGTHI 


I don't care if you're 15 or 50, Skinny, Fat or Under- 
size — If you've always been scared of your shadow 
— always ‘chickened out’— never faced up to a 
fight in your life — got weak in the knees and ran — 
I PROMISE YOU THAT IN 24-HOURS I can give 
you the TERROR FIGHTING SECRETS that will 
turn you into a Fierce Human Arsenal of Fighting 
Power — giving you the cool confidence to walk 
through the toughest streets in late hours with the 
destructive force of a tiger stalking jungle paths — 
flattening and pulverizing in a split second with one 
jab of your finger any 200-Ib. brute who is foolish 
enough to attack you — with one chop disarm any 
hood or break the strangle hold of any thief. No 
night-crawling thug will ever be dumb enough to 
break into your house nor any wise guy ever insult 
or lay hands on your loved ones or you — if he is 
still conscious after you've used the secrets that I 
am willing to send you FREE in this book. NEVER 
AGAIN FEAR ANY MAN—WIN WITH WEIDER. 


After 20 years of research and at a cost of $200,000 
into History’s Most Terrifying No-Holds Barred 
Survival Struggle for Power — Going back into 50 
centuries of terrifying combat secrets known to man, 
from the destructive fighting methods of the Hindu 
and Japanese Killer Cults Temples, from the merci- 
less Nahutian Indians, to the Foot Fighters of the 
French underworld to the religious fanatic Assas- 
sins of the middle east to the Waterfront docks, 
Lumbercamps to the private files of the Commandos, 
Police Departments etc., I have learned that the 
secret of fighting power is not in the weight and 
muscles but just simple plain “KNOW-HOW”, 
These “KNOW-HOW” secrets taken from all these 
fighting systems stretching 5000 years are now, for 
the first time known to man, put into one course 
that I am anxious to send to you showing how you, 
and your family in just 15 minutes a day in the 
privacy of your own home, can learn to master all 
these closely guarded secrets of the Karate, Sayate, 
Judo exponents and masters to turn you into a Terri- 
fying fighting machine. Take advantage of this once- 
in-a-lifetime, limited free offer and — 


YOU CAN BECOME A DESTRUCTIVE SELF-DEFENSE TERROR 
FIGHTER IN JUST 30 DAYS! °°! W#DE, “ckronicteed, wpori’s No.1 


one dumb enough to tangle with Take core of yourself — Anytime — Anywhere — In any and all situations. Never % 
a Weider Trained Terror Fighter egoin fear any mon nor turn away from a challenge. a» 
will regret his mistake from a RUSH COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. Get this amazing booklet. It opens, for the i 
hospital bed or jail cell, first time, the door to 5000 years of amazing self-defense terror fighting tactics that ® 

can turn you into a terrifying fighter in days! Yours while the supply lasts! 


BE THE ‘‘ONE-MAN-IN-A-THOUSAND” TO MASTER ALL THESE (@YV-V7@\Teo)() ii ie1 FIGHTING SECRETS! 
SECRETS OF HISTORY'S MOST FEROCIOUS FIGHTERS. F AOE WEIDER, rier of Champlons ope. 24-3050 

My course teaches you how en Lit Foot- All This and MORE In New Complete I 531 - 32nd St. , Union City, N. J. 
Fighting Secrets of the French Underworld, the 
Methods of the Samurai Warriors of Old Japan Terror-Tactics Fighting Course 
who killed with bare hands and feet; ASSASSINS 
—religious fanatical killers; CARIBS — savage BRs°|iMe Tele) 4 
natives; ROUGH AND TUMBLE fighters — 
the most ruthless tactics from the docks, dives 
and waterfronts of the toughest towns, 


Yes Joe; I never again want to be “Weak In The Knees’ and 
“Chicken Out” when insulted and attacked. I need your self- 1 
defense secrets that you reveal in your free booklet “How To Be 
A Destructive Self-Defense Fighter In Days”. I am _ enclosing ] 
25-cents to help cover the cost and handling of the booklet which 
1S YOURS is guaranteed to do all you say or I can get my money back. | 


PLUS shocking secrets of hideous Vandals, 
Thugs, ferocious Aztecs— Vicious Karate-kas, 
Commandos, Jungle Fighters — Boxing — Wrest- JUST MAIL 

ling — Secret Police Methods, and other destruc- COUPON 
tive self-defense secrets never before revealed. 


Pt) SIRO EE ar ey eo) STATE,..... Ae 
(0 ff under 15 yrs. of age parents must sign here i 


Canadians: J. Weider, 2875 Bates Rd., Montreal, Que. 
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by Leonard Lewin 


WHO 

SAYS 

THEY 

DON'T 

PLAY 
BASKETBALL 


Camps for aspiring 
hoop stars are springing 
up all over the 

country like derricks 

in a wildcat oil 

field. And almost all 

of them have NBA 
players as instructors 


| ed Ed Macauley was standing in the sweltering 
heat at the summer basketball camp he ran out- 
side St. Louis. He had been a college star at St. Louis 
University, played professional ball with the Boston 
Celtics and then the St. Louis Hawks and was a local 
hero to the youngsters. 

He was a big name in his own right, but Easy 
Ed will probably tell you his real claim to fame came 
as the result of a trade. He had been drafted by the 
St. Louis Bombers, one of the original teams in the 
Basketball Association of America, forerunner of the 
NBA. The Bombers folded, their personnel was dis- 
persed and Macauley landed with Red Auerbach in 


- Boston. 


At the time, Easy Ed was rated an outstanding 
center and the New York Knicks were desperate for 
one. So Ned Irish quietly bought the whole St. Louis 
Bombers’ franchise just to get Macauley. The head 
of Madison Square Garden basketball intended to 
sell off the other players and keep Easy Ed. He never 
got that far. Maurice Podoloff, then the commis- 
sioner, negated the purchase, which was a reported 
$100,000 for the franchise. 

So Macauley went to Boston to play with Bob 
Cousy, Bill Sharman and other fine Celtic players. 
But he never won an NBA title there. The year 1956 
found Easy Ed with an ailing son and a desire to re- 
turn home to St, Louis. So a deal was made. Macauley 
and Cliff Hagan, an All-American at Kentucky, 
were shipped to the Hawks for the rights to a top 
draft choice from San Francisco, who had a date to 
play in the Olympics first. 

The name of the first draft choice? None other 
than Bill Russell. Yes, the same Bill Russell who was 
to lead the Celtics to their golden era of 11 NBA 


IN THE SUMMER? 


titles in his 13 years of playing and coaching. It is 
interesting to note that the Atlanta Hawks’ team 
brochure does not mention Russell’s name when 
referring to the trade. All it says is that the Hawks— 
who moved from St. Louis to Atlanta—got Macauley 
for a first draft choice. Same for Hagan. 

No sense bragging about giving away Bill Rus- 
sell. At the time, though, it looked like a good trade 
for St. Louis, and especially for Macauley. He was, 
in effect, the biggest name on the team, other than 
Bob Pettit, who was an L.S.U. import. Easy Ed had 
the local following from a way back and so he organ- 
ized a summer basketball camp. It was in his capac- 
ity as camp owner and director that he was standing 
and watching a bunch of kids shoot fouls one day. 

“This one kid had a bad right hand,” recalls 
Macauley, now a sportscaster in St. Louis. “He 
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Super-star Elgin Baylor of the Los Angeles Lakers was one of the instructors at Kutsher’s 

National Sports Camp, in Monticello, N.Y. It’s a big thrill for the kids to learn from him. 


couldn’t shoot with it, so I suggested he 
try his left hand. Do you know that kid 
took the ball in his left hand and shot 
as well as he could with his right?” Easy 
Ed confesses he was startled. 

Macauley had played top-flight ball a 
long time and rarely saw an ambidex- 
trous shooter. Here was a youngster, 
about 14, who stood there and whistled 
shots through the hoop cleanly with his 
left hand. “I thought to myself, “That 
kid’s gonna be a good ball player some- 
day,’” says Easy Ed. 

The youngster’s name? Bill Bradley! 
That was about 12 years ago. Today 
Bradley is 26 and a lot of people have 
come to agree with Macauley’s astute 
observation. There were the glory years 
at Princeton, a trip to Oxford, the sign- 
ing with the Knicks and all the excite- 
ment that has followed. 

“T would have to say that those years 
at basketball camp helped me become a 
player,” says Bradley, known as Dollar 
Bill to the Knick fans and his teammates. 
“T went for three years, when I was 14, 
15 and 16. Maucauley taught me how to 
shoot.” It sounded like a fine endorse- 
ment for Easy Ed’s camp. It was more 
that that. 

Bradley is so sold on basketball camps, 
he has thought of starting his own. He 
loves youngsters and the opportunity to 
help them. He has been an tructor 
at some of the basketball camps that 
have mushroomed throughout the East. 
Maybe the right word is “exploded.” 

If a pro basketball player does not 


Willis Reed runs his own basketball camp at the New York Military Academy, in Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. Youngsters love the big guy. 
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Jerry West is another NBA great who has participated "in the sports program 


at Kutsher’s. The kids seem to hang on his every syllable. 


have a basketball camp, or is not asso- Wilt Chamberlain demonstrates the bounce’ pass for an attentive audience. The 7-1 pivot 
ciated with one as an instructor these man, often less-than-cordial with reporters, has an infinite amount of patience with youngsters. 
days, he is not with it. They are spring- ’ : 
ing up all over the country like derricks 
in a wildcat oil field. They range from 
long-established ones run by Bob Cousy, 
Red Auerbach and Alex Hannum, to 
those of Jerry West and others on the 
West Coast, to the new involvements of 
Walt Frazier and Red Holzman. Pick up 
the leading newspapers and you will in- 
variably see advertisements for basket- 
ball camps featuring Billy Cunningham, 
Dave Bing, John Havlicek and other 
NBA stars, plus Kutsher’s National 
Sports Camp in Monticello, N. Y. 

The metamorphosis of basketball camps 
has brought about a significant change. 
Years ago, youngsters seeking special- 
ized instruction had to sign up at a reg- 
ular, eight-week summer camp that fea- 
tured basketball. Nat Holman, the CCNY 
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coach and one-time star of the Original 
Celtic basketball team, ran a successful 
summer camp of that type for years. 

Holzman, who played for Holman at 
City College, remembers those days very 
well. “They would hire basketball play- 
ers as counselors and pay them $50 for 
the summer,” recalls the general man- 
ager-coach of the Knicks. “I couldn’t 
afford that. Instead I worked as a busboy 
in the Catskills and made myself about 
$1,000. That way, I could have some 
money while I went to college.” 

The format has changed. While there 
are still summer camps that attempt to 
exploit the great interest in basketball 
by staging a clinic here and there, the 
thing today is the multi-week stand. 

It is showing signs of becoming big 
business. Holzman is associated with an 
outfit called All-America Sports Clinics, 
that is attempting to blanket the coun- 
try. Ray Patterson, president of the Mil- 
waukee Bucks, has an operation that is 
running 18 basketball camps throughout 
the Midwest this summer. 

Willis Reed, captain of the Knicks and 
MVP last season, runs one of the most 
successful camps in the country. He is 
the sole owner, whereas most other play- 
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Dave Bliss, the assistant basketball coach at Cornell, is one of the many instructors in residence at Willis Reed’s All-Star Camp. 


ers haye part of the action, or else are 
brought in to exploit their names. Reed 
is the boss and he credits the growth of 
his operation to personalized service. 

He throws himself into the program 
with the same determination and vitality 
that took him to the top of his profession. 
He started with two weeks at the New 
York Military Academy, has expanded 
to three and could go longer if it weren’t 
so demanding. Nothing has come easy to 
Reed. He’s had to work hard to get 
where he is today. 

It all began for Willis when Eddie 
Donovan, then general manager of the 
Knicks, thought of a Day-With-the-Knicks 
promotion. There were so many requests 
from full-time summer camps for appear- 
ances by the Knicks to augment their 
basketball programs, that it was decided 
to exploit the promotional opportunity. 
The camps paid the Knicks’ management 
for a one-day appearance by the play- 
ers, and the club used the money to com- 
pensate the players for their time. 

“Tt was a tough grind, but we enjoyed 
it,’ says Reed, now an entrepreneur in 
the business. “I’d go out with Emmette 
Bryant and maybe a rookie, and we'd hit 
the camps around New York, Pennsy]l- 
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The Knicks’ Bill Bradley enjoys the chance 
to communicate with a youthful aggregation. 
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vania and New Jersey. We'd go in rent- 
ed cars. Sometimes we'd appear at two 
camps in one day. It depended on the 
schedule.” 

The schedule was worked out by Holz- 
man. He was the chief scout at the time 
and inherited the Day-With-the-Knicks 
program as part of his chores. Reed was 
the main attraction because he has a 
way with youngsters and they love him. 

“Those were basically camps for rich 
kids,” explains Willis. “They were pay- 
ing anywhere from $600 to $1,200 to go 
away all summer to a camp. There was 
a need for something that would help : 
kids who were not well off . . . kids who , a. a 
liked basketball but had summer jobs os PE iyi lis REEDS) 
and could go away for only a week.” It : e &- STAR CAMP | 
took a little while for the idea to sink in y yy 
with Willis. 

Nothing happened until the Knicks 
outgrew the summer program. It got too 
big and complicated and they had to 
abandon it. That’s when Reed started 
thinking. The wheels turned and out 
came the Willis Reed All-Star Camp. 

It is based at Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and has all the facilities of the 
full summer operations. Youngsters sleep 
in the dormitories used by the young 
men who attend the New York Military 
Academy during the school season. They 
swim in the pool and they use the basket- 
ball courts. 

“Tt’s very important to have the prop- 
er facilities,” says Reed. “A swimming 
pool, good sleeping, good food, a place 
for the kids to relax and watch movies 
and good basketball courts.” 

Willis started out charging $125 a 
week and now, at the beginning of the 
third season, it is up to $135. “We're the 
only camp I know that includes transpor- 
tation in the fee,” he explains. “The oth- 
ers charge extra for it.” 

Enrollment has increased to a max- 
imum 200 for this season. That includes 
scholarships that are given to the under- 
privileged. Charitable organizations also 
pay for some youngsters. The rest pay 
for themselves. They range from 12- 
year-olds dreaming of becoming basket- 
ball players, to 18-year-olds seeking re- 
finements so they can become stars. 

“This is their whole life; to be able to 
see Walt Frazier and Emmette Bryant 
and Johnny Green and Bill Bradley; to 
rub elbows with the great stars,” says 
Reed. “I see these kids on the court, es- 
pecially the taller ones, and it takes me 
back to when I was their age. I really 
had to be my own coach because at Ber- 
nice, La., my high school coach hardly 
had time for individual attention. I had 
to scuffle a pole and backboard to play. 
I had to work at weeding the garden, 
anything, to buy a hoop and ball. I’m 
glad I can make it easier for others.” 

Now Willis is the big mother hen— 
cackling after the little ones, teaching : s oS ae 
them and trying to keep them out of Reed has designed a competitive program at his camp that affords challenge, conversation. 

continued on page 81 Here he gives a Most Valuable Player award to a standout camper in Collegiate League. 
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EXPOSED: 


by Michael Berger 


ep eanese baseball is facing a gambling and 
bribe scandal involving not just one play- 
er, but many. And the most scandalous thing 
so far is that baseball people, themselves, are 
apparently holding up a full investigation! 

“It is not the gangsters who are prevent- 
ing people from talking,” charges baseball 
editor Kazushige Tsuchiya of the Hochi Shim- 
bun, Japan’s leading sports daily. “It is base- 
ball people, themselves. They are afraid of 
what may be revealed. They are afraid of los- 
ing their financial investment in the game.” 

Their fears are well founded. Last fall, 
an obscure pitcher for the Nishitetsu Lions of 
Fukuoka, Masayuki Nagayasu, was accused 
of trying to fix games. 

Incredibly, despite evidence that not 
only Nagayasu, but other members of the 
Nishitetsu team were involved, no investiga- 
tion followed, except a private one by the 
club, which announced that Nagayasu had 
been banned for life. But six other players on 
the team, though they admitted their involve- 
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ment, claimed they no longer had connections 
with gamblers. On their testimony, charges 
against pitchers Akio Masuda, Yoshinobu 
Yoda and Masaki Ikenaga, infielders Kazu- 
hide Funada and Mitsuo Motoi and catcher 
Kimiyasu Murakami were dropped. Nagayasu 
disappeared and nothing more happened for 
five months. 

Then a series of apparently separate in- 
cidents, all of them involving baseball players 
and gamblers or gangsters, were uncovered 
by a group of politicians in the Japanese Diet 

(Parliament) who said they intended to inves- 
tigate, since baseball obviously didn’t care to. 

They charged that gangster influence 
existed deeply in Japanese baseball and that 
Nankai outfielder Shigeo Hasegawa, who ap- 
parently died in an auto accident in 1966, 
may have been murdered or pressured into 
suicide because of gambling debts. They 
charged that a star player for the Yomiuri 
Giants, Isao Shibata, and a coach, Motoji 
Fujita, had helped campaign for a politician 


Masayuki Nagayasu shakes off reporters trying to question him about 


with gangland connections, and they 
charged that somebody was paying the 
banned pitcher, Nagayasu, to keep his 
mouth shut. 

“There have been fixed games, that is 
apparent,” said Kazuo Shionoya, chair- 
man of the Diet investigation committee. 
“This is a criminal matter, and we have 
asked the police to pursue it. But they 
hesitate, because baseball people are 
afraid of the investigation.” And, unless 
baseball makes a formal request, the po- 
lice will not act. There is no legal pro- 
cedure for them to do otherwise. 

The only person willing to talk, final- 
ly, was Nagayasu. When he did, sev- 
eral weeks after the story first broke, he 
not only named the Nankai game he 
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helped fix, but indicated the players who 
did the job, and what they were paid. 

The banned pitcher told Tokyo police 
that he had received 200,000 yen (about 
$555) to help throw a game; that he 
had tried three times last season, and 
succeeded once. On that occasion, Na- 
gayasu said, he didn’t pitch. But the 
hurlers who did work gave up eight 
runs to the Nankai Hawks in a game 
Nishitetsu lost, 8-5, after leading by a 
5-3 score. : 

Nagayasu claimed that six other Ni- 
shitetsu players were involved, and that 
payoffs ranged from 100,000 yen (about 
$277) to a third baseman who struck out 
with the bases loaded and two out, to 
500,000 yen (about $1,388) for the two 


Nagayusu’s wife awaits her husband’s re- 
turn in their home in the town of Imagawa, 


pitchers who allegedly served up easy 
balls to hit. 

Moreover, Nagayasu said he had been 
paid a total of one million yen (about 
$2,777) by the Nishitetsu team to keep 
quiet. “They promised to take care of 
me for a lifetime,” he told baseball writ- 
er Joji Otaki, “but I haven’t gotten any 
money from them since December.” 

Nagayasu claimed he had been un- 
able to find steady work since he was 
banned, but also admitted he hadn't 
tried very hard because he had been 
promised money by Nishitetsu. Rather 
than work, he had done what he always 
liked best. Only this time it was off the 
field, in city after city. “He always had 
a reputation as a playboy,” said a Tokyo 
writer. “And he was hard to handle; he 
didn’t get along with managers.” He 
was, therefore, just the kind of person 
who was most susceptible to gamblers. 

What the Japanese call “The Black 
Mist” had appeared once again, and this 
time it wasn’t the politicians who were 
on the defensive, but the sports figures. 

The roots of gangster influence—not 
just in baseball, but in most Japanese 
sports—are explained by a Tokyo jour- 
nalist: “Our national sport is not base- 
ball, as you foreigners think. Nor is it 
sumo (traditional Japanese wrestling). 
It is gambling, and it always has been. 


“That is why the baseball people are 
afraid. They know how much gambling 
goes on, and they also know that most 
athletes do not avoid gamblers, they fol- 
low them, or anyone, wagging their 
tails. They'll go wherever the money and 
prestige are.” 

“This is a Japanese weakness,” ex- 
plains baseball editor Kazushige Tsu- 
chiya of the Hochi Shimbun. “We are 
very much influenced by prestige. Poli- 
ticians, entertainers or even gangsters 
like to have popular athletes around 
them. They invite them to parties, and 
the athletes like this attention, too. They 
are heroes, and they are paid for just 
showing their face at a dinner or drink- 
ing party.” 

One reason many of them are happy 
to do this is that their baseball salaries 
are so low. The average Japanese player 
(there are only four or five big stars) 
earns about $200 a month, and there is 
no elaborate: pension plan, as there is in 
America. 
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U.S. imports like Dick Stuart and Dar- 
yl Spencer, who earned about $30,000 
apiece, are the exceptions, not the rule, 
as far as Japanese baseball salaries are 
concerned. 

But even the game’s top stars, third 
baseman Shigeo Nagashima and first 
baseman Sadahau Oh of the Yomiuri 
Giants—both of whom earn more than 
$100,000 a year—willingly accept “thank 
you” fees of up to $500 for a single ap- 
pearance at a party. 

The president of Japan’s Central 
League, Ryuji Suzuki, recently told of 
another incident he’d uncovered. 

“A young pitcher gave a particularly 
bad performance,” Suzuki told an Osaka 
newsman, “and I asked him about it 
afterward. He told me he was out par- 
tying the night before and that he had 
not slept at all. I reprimanded him, be- 
cause that kind of thing constitutes tak- 
ing a bribe.” 

The player’s actions were not terribly 
unusual, and neither were Suzuki's. Aside 


Cader une Kusune, right, and president Naotoshi Kunihiro of the Nishitetsu Lions hold a press conference at club headquarters. 


from a small lecture, he didn’t punish 
the athlete. As the Tokyo writers and 
those close to Japanese baseball freely 
state, after-hours drinking and carousing 
ig just as common in sports as it is in 
the business world. 

“Tt doesn’t take much for gamblers 
to influence a game, either,” says editor 
Tsuchiya, “because they don’t just bet 
on the result. They bet on how many 
home runs, or even doubles, will be hit, 
how many strikeouts there’ll be, how 
many errors, etc. They don’t have to fix 
the outcome to make their money.” 

And, though no evidence has been un- 
covered to indicate how much gambling 
the players do, one thing is certain— 
they do gamble. 

“I’ve rarely seen a player who doesn’t 
like to bet,” says Tsuchiya. “Most of 
them like horse racing or boxing.” 

But if they don’t, there are always 
the traditional gambling parlors in any 
Japanese city, the Mah Jongg games, 
the pachinko halls, where common labor- 
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ers and businessmen idle their time away 
feeding little steel balls into a vertical 
pinball machine for prize money, ciga- 
rettes or other items. 

Moreover, sports gambling touches all 
levels of competition. The recent national 
high school baseball tourney in Osaka 
was heavily bet, and although the action 
didn’t reach the estimated $5 million 
which changes hands every day of the 
pro baseball season, it was one of the 
most active gambling “events” on the 
busy Japanese sports schedule. 

Baseball, boxing, horse racing, boat 
racing, bike racing, sumo wrestling, soc- 
cer—all are heavy betting sports. But 
none is bigger than baseball. A Diet in- 
vestigator claims that of an estimated 
3,000 gangs in Japan, about 200 get most 
or all of their income from baseball 
gambling. A ring in Osaka, where the 
heaviest betting takes place, was report- 
ed to have cleared more than $200,000 
in a three-month period last season. 

There is no evidence that high school 
players have ever been directly involved 
in baseball gambling, but it was report- 
ed that a coach who was in debt to some 
gangsters once influenced his star play- 
ers to attend a particular college the 
gamblers favored. 

As for the recent charges against those 
in pro baseball, the two Yomiuri stars, 
Shigeo Nagashima and Sadahau Oh, ad- 
mitted they had made a campaign trip 
for a candidate later accused of bribery, 
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Third baseman Shigeo Nagashima, above, and first 
sacker Sadahau Oh, right, are the top two stars in Japan. 


but denied they knew he had gangland 
connections. 

“They knew, all right,” a Tokyo sports- 
writer declared. “They weren’t in debt, 
but it was another case of personal in- 
fluence. Nobuo Uchikoshi, a notorious 
gangster in Hiroshima, supported the 
candidate, and he also knew Giants’ star, 
Nagashima. He’d done a favor for Naga- 
shima, in fact, and asked Nagashima to 
get some players to help his candidate 
friend, in return. 

“Yomiuri players are the most popu- 
lar in Japan,” he went on. “Hero wor- 
ship is still strong here. It can influence 
fans. You can also see how a gangster 
can influence them.” 

But despite this gangster influence, he 
emphasized, an investigation could pro- 
ceed—if baseball wanted it to: 

“Not only is their investment being 
protected, but also their tax benefits. 
Most teams lose money, but they can be 
written off as tax losses by the compa- 
nies that own them. (A railway combine, 
a movie outfit, three newspapers and a 
fish packing firm own teams.) And sports 
magazines and papers also have a stake 
in this. If baseball dies, they die, too.” 

Does that mean the press is covering 
up? “Not necessarily,” he said, “but it’s 
difficult to find enough good evidence to 
print. That’s why I support a full inves- 
tigation of the matter.” 

Baseball leadership in Japan, however, 
is apparently indebted to the club own- 


ers, without prestige and without the 
private police organization necessary to 
control gambling influences. 

The commissioner is a 71-year-old for- 
mer Tokyo University professor, Toshi- 
yoshi Miyazawa, an expert on the Japa- 


nese Constitution, but, in the words of 
one fan, “Just an amateur in baseball. 
He was given that position so they could 
use his prestige. He has no power, be- 
cause the club owners run_ baseball 
here.” Miyazawa said he was “shocked” 
to hear of the Nagayasu case, even 
though most baseball insiders knew of 
the “fix” rumors for weeks beforehand. 

Nonetheless, the commissioner’s office 
has continued to accept the word of the 
clubs that they’re clean, and that no fur- 
ther probe is needed. Clean, however, 
hardly seems the word for Japanese base- 
ball, and if the complete facts ever do 
surface, this Black Mist may develop 
into a permanent case of smog. A 
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CARL YASTRZEMSKI 


continued from page 17 


year he'd tell you one thing and do an- 
other. Things happened. I guess money 
changes a man. He got a three-year con- 
tract at $50,000.” 

Scott and Joe Foy were close. Foy 
was allowed to go in the expansion draft 
to the Kansas City Royals, who traded 
him to the Mets. “Last year,” says Joe, 
who helped the Red Sox to the 1967 pen- 
nant, “Williams said, ‘Hi, Joe, to me on 
the field. [ said to him, “Why are you 
speaking to me now? You didn’t speak 
to me all last year.’ 

“T didn’t want to leave Boston. I 
wanted to leave Williams. I asked to be 
traded before the 1968 season started. In 
‘68, he had Scott on the bench for three 
weeks. I told him to.bench me and play 
Scott. I really told him that. I just didn’t 
want to play for him any more. He was 
so great. He turned a country club into 
a great team, but the following year no- 
body wanted to play. I listened like the 
rest of them. He took all the credit. 
Never any to the players. You'd think 
the players didn’t play ball.” 

Tony Conigliaro is another who had 
difficulty with Williams, but the hand- 
some young outfielder, who staged the 
Comeback of the Year last season, also 
had difficulty with Pesky, who fined him 
$500, and Herman, who fined him $1,000. 
On opening day last season, Williams 
kissed him. In mid-June last season, Dick 
turned his back on Conig. Barricades 
had been thrown up and angry people 
were manning them. 

“We had no communicaiton at all,” 
says Tony. “We just did not get along. 
I couldn’t talk to the guy and when 
you're going bad, you have to have some- 
one to talk to. That guy should be the 
manager, not a coach or a teammate. 
You need somebody to advise you to 
hang in there.” 

Conig’s anger goes back to the time 
he was hospitalized and in danger of 
going blind after he was beaned by Jack 
Hamilton on Aug. 18, 1967. Yawkey 
spent days in the hospital sitting beside 
Tony C’s bed and holding his hand. 

Williams? “He never sent me a card 
or a letter or even visited.” When Tony 
attempted a comeback the following 
year, he had to cut spring training short. 
He couldn’t see the pitch, was missing 
the ball by feet and striking out. 

“When I got home,” recalls Tony, 
“there was a headline in one newspaper, 
‘Williams Doubts Tony’s Tale.’ Another 
remark attributed to Dick burrowed 
within Tony. “We did it without him last 
year. We can do it this year.” 

Last season Conig made it back, and 
he couldn’t have known that he would 
meet Williams going the other way. Once 
Conigliaro lost a fly ball against Wash- 
ington with the Red Sox leading by three 
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runs in the ninth. The hitter got a 
double, then three errors followed and 
Boston was beaten. 

“IT came in and didn’t say a word to 
him,” remembers Tony. “I felt badly 
enough. He didn’t look at me. He looked 
the other way, but the next day I read 
in the papers where he singled me out 
for the loss. What the hell do you think 
that did to my confidence?” 

Then there was the time in mid-June. 
The Red Sox were behind, 6-0, in the 
sixth inning against Oakland. Williams 
changed pitchers. He also decided to 
change outfielders. Conigliaro was in 
right, talking to Reggie Smith, when 
Lahoud ran from the dugout wig-wag- 
ging. Smith gestured to himself question- 
ingly, as though asking, “Me? I’m out?” 
Conigliaro did the same. 

“T’'m in for you,” Lahoud said. 

It was certainly not a defensive move 
at that stage of the game. “I dropped my 
head. I got a sick, nauseous feeling in 
my stomach. I walked into the dugout 
and just sat there,” said Tony. 

“Tf it was me,” admitted Yastrzemski, 
“I'd have kept right on going into the 
clubhouse, into my car and back home, 
I’m not fond of embarrassment. If you're 
going to do something or say something, 
do it or say it behind a closed door. I 
didn’t like the way Williams treated 
Scott and Conig and Foy. I just didn’t 
like his personality as a manager. I 
didn’t like it as a player, either. He was 
sarcastic then. Lots of guys don’t like 
me, I wouldn’t want to be a manager, but 
Dick’s way was pushing guys around.” 

Was Yaz responsible or was he not? 
No way, he says. “Hell, they blamed me 
for Herman getting it and I was his 
friend. I played bridge with him for five 
years while he was coach and manager.” 

Johnny Pesky was asked about the job 
he held and lost. “I didn’t think I was a 
bad guy,” said Pesky. “I just tried to 
talk to him. He was entitled to his 
opinion and his was made public. I 
thought I had a good ball club and 
didn’t. I couldn’t reach Yaz. In a sense, 
I was an interim manager.” 

“Ever since I’ve been here,”” says Yaz, 
“the Boston press has tried to make me 
controversial. Some take it upon them- 
selves to assume what I’m thinking. 
They’re looking for dissension so they’ve 
lowered the boom on me. | haven’t seen 
Williams and I don’t want to see him. 
It irritates me when I come in for 
criticism. You’re not human if it doesn't. 
But it runs off me now.” Sure it does. A 
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LANCE ALWORTH 


continued from page 21 


iant season, Haskins, a 1949: graduate 
of Tennessee Wesleyan, finished up his 
work with Minnie Pearl Chicken and, 
on March 1, 1969. became president of 
Lance Alworth Limited. 


Haskins, of course, handles the intri- 
cate operations of the company, but Al- 
worth is by no means simply a figure- 
head. He works with the advertising and 
public relations departments and is in- 
volved in financial planning. During the 
off-season, he makes periodic trips to the 
various cleaning outlets. 

No matter where he goes, though, he 
doesn’t shy away from wearing parts of 
his mod wardrobe. Besides numerous 
Edwardian suits, Alworth owns such out- 
fits as a purple shirt and purple hip- 
hugger pants, plus green and yellow 
flowered slacks, a green V-neck sweater 
and a darker green turtleneck shirt. 

He also owns—but doesn’t have the 
nerve to wear—a velvet pirate suit. 

“I was in London and I went wild on 
Carnaby Street with all those gorgeous 
threads,” he explains. “I always wanted 
a velvet suit like the pirates wore and I 
got one. I got a satin shirt to go with it, 
too. I love to dress up. T'd go to a 
costume ball every night if I could. 

“It’s a lot of fun putting things to- 
gether and deciding how you want to 
look. I’m sure I wouldn't have done it if 
I hadn’t made a bit of money, because 
it’s really surprising how much you have 
to spend on groovy clothes. If you want 
to wear the new look, heck, every six 
months or so they come out with some- 
thing new: It looks great and you figure 
you'd like to own it. It costs a heck of a 
lot of money to keep that up.” 

When he first joined the Chargers in 
1962, Lance didn’t have very much money 
invested in his wardrobe, which consisted 
of two sport jackets, two pair of slacks 
and one suit. His hair style at that time 
was a flattop worn so flat it resembled a 
toothbrush. He had worn his hair that 
way since the fourth grade. 

“I feel better with long hair and side- 
burns,” he says now. “I’d feel naked if 
I had a flattop. I'd feel like an idiot.” 

But each time a television closeup or 
a newspaper photo shows the hair creep- 
ing out from under his helmet, he re- 
ceiyes a flood of letters from disturbed 
fans. Once he received a letter from Sid 
Gillman, his boss with the Chargers. In- 
cluded in the envelope was an old pic- 
ture of Alworth. 

“T liked you better this way,” Gillman 
wrote pointedly. 

No matter what the Charger general 
manager thinks of Lance’s hair, though, 
he can’t complain about his star re- 
ceiyer’s play on the field. No other per- 
former in pro football history has reached 
the 1,000-yard level in pass catching for 
seven straight seasons. And there’s no 
reason to doubt that Lance can make it 
again this season, although he had diffi- 
culty reaching the mark in 1969. 

Alworth denies that his outside busi- 
ness interests had anything to do with 
his problems last season—he caught only 
four touchdown passes—but says instead: 

continued on page 76 
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TORS. How to beat a greedy merchant out 
of excessive charges and even collect dam- 
ages! How and where to get free legal advice! 
Which creditors to pay first. The ones who 
are bullying you probably have the least 
chance of collecting! The case for and 
against bankruptey—and the help and 
forms you'll need! Where you can legally 
deposit your savings so they’re probably safe 
—even if you go bankrupt! 

MONEY MAGIC! Why you should be in 
debt to increase your income! How and where 
to borrow at “wholesale” rates! What not 
to say on a credit application! How to get 
your hands on money you may not know you 
have! How to go into business without risk- 
ing a cent! 
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CASE HISTORY 
A 39-year-old man with a large family 
was out of a job, hopelessly in debt, and 
lived in an old, rented house. 


TODAY — Using the principles of The 
Power of Money Management, he has 
paid off his creditors, bought an expen- 
sive home, 2 cars and a boat! What he 
did, you can do—if you act now! 


HUNDREDS of facts not available anywhere 
else! SOMEBODY’S going to use your money 
to get rich —why not you? 

AMAZING 10-DAY FREE TRIAL. This 
remarkable Plan shipped in a plain wrapper, 
sells for $3.95. 

You must find it the most valuable plan for get- 
ting and STAYING out of debt—and having more 
money to spend—that you've ever seen...or you 
get a quick and unquestioned refund! 
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LANCE ALWORTH 
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“I developed a bad attitude toward the 
game. I just didn’t have the concentra- 
tion, the intensity. I wasn’t catching the 
long ones and I started to get down on 
myself. Truthfully, I was beginning to 
think maybe it was time for me to- leave. 
But I feel differently now. I want to play. 
I’m really looking forward to the com- 
ing season.” 

One reason he’s eager to get going in 
his ninth year is the probability of ex- 
tending his pro record of having caught 
at least one pass in 96 consecutive games. 
In fact, he’s never played an AFL game 
in which he hasn’t caught a pass. 

The 6-0, 180-pound speedster broke 
the record of 95, set by the great Don 
Hutson, against Buffalo in the final game 
of last season. 

Although some people feel Alworth’s 
business income will tempt him to stop 
extending that streak before he really 
has to, there’s another way to look at 
the effect Lance Alworth Limited could 
have on the receiver. 

“Because of what we have going,” he 
says, “there’s no problem about where 
the money is going to come from when 
I'm not playing any longer. I know that 
I can go out and play like tomorrow’s 
my last game. 

“Pye always been worried about what 
I was going to do in the future. I think 
it’s bothered me quite a bit. I’ve been 
afraid of getting hurt, because then I 
couldn’t play and my standard of living 
would fall. It would be a while before I 
could get into something else and get 
back up there.” 

Now, however, he doesn’t have to fear 
injury. Not that he’s ever played con- 
servatively, but whatever little he has 
held back—consciously or unconsciously 
—he doesn’t have to anymore. 

If any injury ends his career prema- 
turely, he just moves from the locker 
room bench in San Diego to the execu- 
tive chair in suburban La Jolla—velvet 
pirate suit and all. A 


ERNIE BANKS 


continued from page 27 


to go to Detroit (where he said he 
lived), she gave him money for the trip. 
But a few days later he returned, Ernie, 
unable to contact him, finally reported 
Bankhead to police for annoying his 
family. He was arrested and released. 

“He caused no real trouble,” says 
Ernie. “But I never met him. He said 
he wanted a job, but [ never had a 
chance to help him.” 

Why, then, was Banks threatened. 

“T’m still not sure. The only thing I 
could think, maybe, was that he decided 
to annoy my family. But they didn’t let 
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it bother them. In fact they tried to get 
along with him when he came around. 

“Maybe, when he realized that wasn’t 
working, he tried to upset me. Maybe his 
next move was to get at me.” 

No one got to Ernie Banks . . . not 
even to talk with him on the telephone. 
Bankhead was arrested by the FBI in 
Chicago on Saturday, March 1. By mid- 
night Saturday, the guard was gone from 
the player’s apartment—and on Sunday 
morning, bright and early, Ernie Banks 
was back in uniform. A 


GOLF HUSTLERS 
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to their club, once saw Titanic and a 
member of one of New York’s wealthiest 
families running through the trees, stop- 
ping suddenly and then running again. 
Investigation disclosed that they were 
making sizeable bets on who could throw 
a golf ball closest to a tree. 

Riggs said he never met Titanic Thomp- 
son, but had heard many fascinating 
tales about the man. Most golfers, even 
some of the current ones, have had as- 
sociation with the amazing character. 

“After I qualified for the U. S. Open 
in 1967,” says Lee Trevino, the voluble 
Mexican-American who won the Open 
title at Rochester, New York, in 1968, 
“Titanic came up to me and asked me 
not to go on tour. 

“Nobody knew me at the time. I hadn't 
won enough money at golf to keep me in 
rice and beans. Titanic said if I would 
go with him, he could promise I’d make 
more money than | ever could on the 
tour. Of course, I decided on the tour.” 

The outspoken Trevino never conceals 
the fact that he was a junior-grade hus- 
tler during his less prosperous days in 
El Paso, Texas. 

He won fame for his ability to play a 
par-three course by hitting the ball with 
a 12-ounce Dr. Pepper bottle wrapped 
with tape. 

“IT only made a few bucks at it,” Tre- 
vino confesses. “I could always play the 
course in around 23 or 24, and sometimes 
even as low as 21.” 

Trevino says he has bet that he could 
throw a ball around a regulation layout 
in fewer strokes than an opponent using 
regulation clubs. 

“My main gimmick has been to bet I 
could beat a guy with lefthanded clubs,” 
the popular Super-Mex added. “I just 
turn the clubs around. You can play al- 
most as well as with the regular face.” 

One of Trevino’s heroes is Martin 
Stanovich, an institution around the Flor- 
ida courses who is known as the “Fat 
Man” because of his 230-pound frame. 

“The Fat Man has the most awkward 
stance and grip you've ever seen,” says 
Trevino, “He stands with his feet wide 
apart. He squats over and takes the 
goofiest grip, with his hands apart. 


“You look at him and say, ‘That guy 
can’t beat anybody.’ But he'll 68 you to 
death. He’s a hell of a player.” 

Stanoyich is called the Robin Hood of 
the hustlers. He preys on those well- 
heeled men at swank country clubs who 
are attempting to prey on unsuspecting 
victims, themselves. 

He will demand three strokes from the 
top pros. they say, and beat them all. 
Once he got a single stroke from Frank 
Stranahan, the sparkplug heir and for- 
mer tour star, and shot a 69-71, winning 
the match easily. 

Neither Titanic Thompson nor Stano- 
vich, however. ever received the wide ac- 
claim given John Montague on the West 
Coast during the 1930's. Montague, called 
the “Man of Mystery,” was a big, hand- 
some fellow who fraternized with the 
stars and executives of the movie col- 
ony. He began on the municipal courses 
and then moved into the swank country 
clubs. Stories of his golfing exploits be- 
came legend. 

They said he could knock a sparrow 
off a telephone wire with a mid-iron shot, 
and could blast a buried ball from a 
sand trap with a brassie. Bets were often 
made on the sand shot. The hulking Mon- 
tague dug his cleated shoes into the sand 
and exploded. The ball came out. So did 
almost all the sand. 

There were also stories that Big John 
could open a hotel window six inches 
and chip golf balls through the opening 
without ever breaking a glass. He would 
open dresser drawers and chip balls into 
each of them off the hotel rug. 

Riggs was the best tennis player in the 
world in the 1930's. He later played Don 
Budge on the pro tour, became a success- 
ful tennis promoter and was the man who 
first signed Jack Kramer and Gussie Mo- 
ran to pro contracts. 

He got out of the promoting business, 
turning over the reins to Kramer, and 
moved to Florida. There he stored his 
tennis rackets in the closet and took up 
golf. In a couple of years, he was play- 
ing to a four handicap, He played at the 
LaGorce Country Club, where some of 
the biggest money changed hands. 

It was as a golfer in Florida that Riggs 
got a widespread reputation for hustling. 
But he always felt that his reputation 
was overrated. 

“T only bet a few bucks here and 
there,” he said. “I don’t know how this 
reputation got started. About 15 years 
ago, Life magazine did a big story called 
“Larceny on the Links.’ 

“The only thing it had about me was 
that I considered myself a hotshot play- 
er, but that Stanovich, the Fat Man, 
took me through the wringer. But there 
was a picture of me, sitting on a golf 
bag. Since then, I’ve hardly been able to 
make a bet. People say, ‘Look out, that’s 
Bobby Riggs. He’s a real hustler.’ ” 

Riggs concedes that he likes to bet— 

continued on page 78 
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whether it be on golf, tennis or cards— 
and that he is not averse to some gim- 
mickry at times, 

“The day of the old-style hustler, in 
golf particularly, is about gone,” he says. 
“There is still a lot of betting, but peo- 
ple have become wary of strangers. 

“The average club player—the busi- 
nessman, the worker, the professional 
man, doctor, lawyer, writer—has a built- 
in defense against hustlers. Most of them 
play for $2 and $4 Nassaus because 
that’s all they want out of golf. No hus- 
tler is going to crack that group. 

“As for the more affluent weekend golf- 
ers with the urge to risk big money on 
their ability, most of them have their 
own tight little groups. They know each 
other well, A stranger hasn’t a chance of 
cracking their private battles. 

“Tr’s true the money at times runs very 
high—maybe as high as $10,000 a day. 
But the man who bets that kind of money 
knows against whom he is betting. It’s all 
in the open. 

“Tt’s a matter of ego,” claims Riggs. 
“If you think you are good enough to 
take another guy for a big fall and he 
thinks he can take you for the same, then 
everything is fair and equal. The thing 
is, in golf, almost everybody will lie 
about his handicap just to win a few 
measly bucks!” A 


EMMETT ASHFORD 
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doubtedly, he is a fixture in the Ameri- 
can League. But, despite general accept- 
ance, there are still those who demean 
his talents—if not openly, then behind 
his back. 

Whether it’s fame or notoriety, there 
is little doubt that Ashford has achieved 
a unique niche. He is in wide demand 
as a public speaker and was so well 
accepted in Germany and England dur- 
ing an off-season tour of Europe in which 
he conducted umpiring clinics, that he 
did encores in Holland and Turkey. 

And so in his world, Emmett Ashford 
has inscribed his name as indelibly as 
Emmett Kelly did in his. 

Why? 

Maybe southpaw Steve Hamilton, the 
respected player representative for the 
New York Yankees, who goes back to the 
Pacific Coast League with Ashford, sums 
up the whole situation best. 

“I like his showmanship—I’m kind of 
a hotdog myself,” Hamilton says. “I 
don’t think Emmett’s antics hurt his 
umpiring. Other players do, though. 
Some guys resent his flamboyance. But 
some guys resented Jimmy Piersall’s 
flamboyance, too. You'll always find that. 
And there may still be some who are a 
little resentful of the fact he’s black. 
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“I'd hate to see him change. He may 
not be the best umpire in the big leagues, 
but he’s honest and he bears down. As 
long as a guy does that you really can’t 
dislike him. There are some umps who 
don’t always bear down. I think most 
players would rather see them all bear 
down like Emmett.” 

Then Hamilton came to the key point 
in his argument: 

“The big thing you have te remember 
is that most of us have flaws; few of us 
are perfect. I’m in the majors and I’m 
no Sandy Koufax as a pitcher. But I try 
as hard as I can to do as well as I can 
with what I have. So does Emmett, That’s 
hard to knock.” A 


FOOTBALL CHEATS 
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record $16.5 million. In one year, Tose 
has proven himself to be a dedicated 
owner. He fought the experienced own- 
ers to keep the Eagles structured with 
their old rivals in pro football’s realign- 
ment—and won, 

An early action received great parti- 
sanship from the Philly fans, whose be- 
havior does not always merit such favors. 
They have been known to boo Santa 
Claus, as well as head coach Joe Kuha- 
rich and quarterback Norm Snead. Tose 
fired Kuharich, paying off the bulk of a 
15-year contract with a second great ex- 
penditure. Immediately, Tose was a pop- 
ular owner. 

But in 1970, the Eagles are moving 
into a brand new stadium in South Phil- 
ly. The top price for carriage trade seats 
is $12.50. Everybody but the residents of 
the Main Line, who'll pay the price, 
squawked. For the rest, however, there 
are plenty of reasonably priced locations. 

Then the Eagles announced that their 
season-ticket holders would also have to 
buy tickets for the two preseason games. 
The fans recoiled expectedly. Pete Retz- 
laff, an old favorite as a player in Philly, 
responded in typical general manager 
fashion by saying the Eagles expected to 
sell 60,000 season tickets. 

Among the season-ticket holders was 
one Stuart Savett, who may someday be 
recorded in history as the Ralph Nader of 
football. Savett, in real life, is a lawyer. 

“That’s what got me, their arrogance,” 
he said, explaining how he became de- 
fender of the oppressed ticket holders. 
“They’re not paying attention to us. 

“The Eagles are violating the trust the 
city has given them and they’re violating 
federal law,” added Sayett. “The Eagles 
have a monopoly and they’re abusing that 
privilege.” 

Savett took himself to Federal Court 
and filed an antitrust suit against the 
club. In his suit, he asked the Eagles for 
$2,508,000 on behalf of season-ticket pur- 
chasers. He also asked for a court order 
forcing the Eagles to sell the tickets to 
their two exhibition games independent- 
ly of their regular tickets. 


Philly then re-examined its season-tick- 
et package policy. Last March 25, a terse 
announcement was issued: 

“The Philadelphia Eagles of the Na- 
tional Football League reversed their 
season-ticket plan Wednesday, making 
purchase of preseason games optional, 
instead of required.” 

One victory for the consumer. 

The sporting press, naturally, has cru- 
saded vigorously for pro football’s con- 
sumers, Columnist Sandy Grady helped 
in the battle of Philadelphia, Joe Falls, 
of the Detroit Free Press, badgered the 
Lions with a succession of dagger col- 
umns—alas unsuccessfully, John Stead- 
man, of the Baltimore News-Post, was 
more successful. The Colts, too, planned 
a preseason game for which their 60,000 
season-ticket holders, probably the most 
faithful in pro football, would have to 
pay extra. But Steadman attacked and 
the Colts were forced to abandon the 
scheme—at least for 1970. 

In Washington, the Redskins, fearful 
of what could happen, merely suggested 
their season-ticket holders should also 
buy tickets for three preseason games. It 
was deemed unwise to make this sale 
mandatory in a town where many season- 
ticket holders are employed by the fed- 
eral government. 

In Detroit, though, the policy remained 
unaltered despite a heavy assault from 
fans and press. The Lions, themselves, 
attempted to veil the announcement of 
their new policy. They pinpointed their 
news release for last Jan. 4, a Sunday 
morning when their fans were still en- 
thusing about the Lions’ best season in 
seven years. This was also the day of 
the NFL and AFL championship games. 
The news release read: 

“The Detroit Lions announced today 
that, contrary to the trend in profes- 
sional sports, they will not increase tick- 
et prices in 1970.” 

“Swell,” said the consumer, “those are 
my Lions.” 

The second paragraph of the news re- 
lease read: 

“But they will join the majority of 
teams in both the National and American 
Football Leagues by including preseason 
games in their regular-season package.” 

The reaction to this paragraph was not 
nearly as positive. 

The Lions defended themselves by not- 
ing that their 1969 profit was around 
$150,000, low by pro football standards. 
They argued they had to haye the pack- 
age to lure choice teams such as Kansas 
City for exhibition games. They said the 
crowds for these exhibition games were 
usually meager. 

They did not explain that the reason 
for the sparse crowds was because they 
charged regular-season prices. 

Falls’ inquiry into what he termed the 
“Great Grid Robbery” revealed that the 
Lions ayeraged 32,000 for exhibition 

continued on page 80 
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games last year—when the consumer had 
a choice. Season-ticket sales reached 40,- 
000, and most of the Lions’ games sold 
to a capacity of more than 53,000. 

The conclusion was that the regular 
fans were being blackjacked into buy- 
ing tickets for exhibition games simply 
for the sale of 8,000 more tickets. 

But the most interesting part of Falls’ 
investigation was the revelation that, al- 
though the Lions sell 40,000 season tick- 
ets, there are only between 7,000 and 
8,000 purchasers. In other words, the av- 
erage purchase is five tickets per person. 

But the average season-ticket buyer is 
not the average pro football fan. The ay- 
erage season-ticket buyer is, instead, the 
corporation, which buys ducats in large 
blocks, ostensibly for entertainment. 
They are, however, for business purposes 
and, thus, tax deductible. 

Therefore, the industrial complexes 
(and Detroit happens to have a few auto 
factories which haye assorted supplier 
industries) are the primary consumers 
of Lions’ tickets. Naturally, they could 
care less if the Lions added a pair of 
preseason games to their ticket plan. 

Ticket prices are also on the rise. Of 
the 26 pro clubs, 10 now have a top price 
of $10 or more per game. Rather oddly, 
the Denver Broncos charge the most. 
They price their top ticket at $13.20. 

The KC Chiefs have already sold 70,- 
000 season tickets for 1971, when the 
new Kansas City stadium opens. That 
includes four exhibition games—which 
means the Chiefs will take in $1.6 mil- 
lion before the regular season even starts. 

As an official of the Lions told one 
writer investigating the response to their 
new season-ticket policy: 

“T hate to gloat, but we were ahead of 
last year at the first cutoff date of our 
season-ticket campaign.” A 


SWOBODA & KRANEPOOL 


continued from page 48 


I think Kranepool] is one of our nine 
best, and sometimes I think he isn’t.” 

On opening day, 1970, as the Mets won 
their first inaugural, Kranepool was not 
in the lineup. Art Shamsky was moved in 
from right field to play first base and 
Swoboda played right. 

“T wanted Shamsky’s bat in the line- 
up,” said Hodges, “and I wanted Swo- 
boda in the lineup, too.” 

He obviously didn’t want Kranepool’s 
bat. He didn’t even want his glove. Mike 
Jorgensen became Shamsky’s defensive 
replacement at first base in the late 
stages of the game. 

Kranepool didn’t like it one bit. “When 
he tells me to play Pll play,” he said, 
stoically. “When my name isn’t on the 
card, I'll sit.” 

80 


Swoboda’s name, however, was going 
to be on the lineup card more frequently. 
Hodges was going to give him a chance 
to sink or swim. 

“T can be as good as the manager lets 
me,” said Swoboda. “It all depends on 
how much he lets me play.” 

“Swoboda has a chance to be a good 
hitter,” Hodges declared, early in the 
season. “I think this is exactly the time 
to find out.” 

Gil has a way of motivating his players 
by sitting them down when he wants to 
inspire them, and playing them just 
when he thinks they are mad enough to 
do some good, It is something Casey 
Stengel invented. 

“Stengel once told me his system of 
managing,” said Billy Martin, the former 
manager of the Minnesota Twins. “You 
have 25 guys on a ball club. You will 
play 15 of them and they will like you. 
Five others will play once in a while and 
they will tolerate you. Five will never 
play and they will hate you. The five 
you don’t play you must keep away 
from the five who play once in a while.” 

The Mets tried that one year with 
Kranepool and Swoboda. They broke up 
their room. They said they were upset- 
ting each other. 

“They said we were a bad influence on 
one another,” remembers Ed. “So they 
broke up the room. Now we have differ- 
ent roommates. Now we can be a bad 
influence on four guys instead of two.” 

Wes Westrum tried to reach them one 
year through competition. He moved 
Swoboda in from the outfield to chal- 
lenge Kranepool at first base. The experi- 
ment failed. Neither was inspired to play 
appreciably better. 

“The only thing it proved,” says 
Kranepool, “was that Rocky had a bad 
pair of hands.” 

“IT didn’t mind competing against the 
Krane,” says Swoboda, “but if you don’t 
hit it doesn’t matter who you are com- 
peting against.” 

Now the two young men are in the 
midst of the 1970 season with large 
salaries, platoon problems and a World 
Series ring. If Kranepool and Swoboda 
hold true to form, they will have a com- 
plaint that will last them all the way to 
the next Met pennant. A 


SLAPSIE MAXIE 


continued from page 55 


Heuser in New York, Bob Godwin in 
New York and Mickey Walker in New 
York in 1933, and Joe Knight in Miami 
early in 1934. He lost the title on a 
decision to Bob Olin in November of 
1934, and never got a chance to regain it, 

Maxie admits, “My biggest purse was 
$9,000, for the Greb fight, but I fought a 
lot and it added up. I blew most of it on 
the ponies and on loans. I was a soft 
touch. I didn’t drink. I didn’t smoke. I 


just bet on horses and loaned out money. 
I went into movies to finance my days 
at the track and my loans to my pals.” 

Jack Warner, an ardent fight fan, gave 
Rosenbloom a contract at Warner Broth- 
ers and he worked for many years as an 
oddball comic, mostly in slapstick films. 
Occasionally, there was a part for him in 
one of the better pictures, such as that 
of a conyict in the Jimmy Cagney opus, 
“Each Dawn I Die.” Maxie made around 
80 films and that’s the only one he can 
recall by name. 

Although it was his mumbling misuse 
of the language that made him a come- 
dian, studio bosses tried to improve his 
diction at first, so audiences could under- 
stand him. Max Reinhart, the German 
director, even sent him to a speech coach, 
who took him to the top of Lookout 
Mountain and had him “projecting.” He 
didn’t need the marbles-in-the-mouth bit. 
Eventually, he gave up. 

“T worked with every top actor in 
America,” he says. “Some were humble. 
Some weren’t. Most treated me decent. 
Not all, After all, I'd been champeen of 
the world. As the years pass, some peo- 
ple forget. The big people never forget, 
though. Still, 1 got no enemies. I got 
friends all over the industry who would 
do anything for me. People like Bing 
Crosby, Lucille Ball.” 

He made as much as $1,000 a week 
while working on films, but it all went. 
He opened clubs which were packed with 
celebrities and turned profits for awhile, 
but it all went. He was married for six 
years, but it ended. “She was a very 
wealthy Beverly Hills lady,” he says. 
“We lived in a 12-room house. We never 
had any children. She was more inter- 
ested in money than in enjoying life. We 
got married in 1939 and divorced in 
1945. I never got married again. With 
horses, who has time for a wife?” 

He played night clubs and stage shows. 
He quit gambling after once appearing 
in a show nine months at $1,000 a week, 
and giving it all back to the tracks. ‘If 
the people who owed me money would 
pay me what they owe me, | could afford 
to go to the races,” he says. “As it is, I 
can’t afford it.” Did he ever make any 
killings at the track? “Sure,” he says. “I 
made $300 on a race once.” 


He has had the title of his book and 
moyie set for years. “Damon Runyon 
give it to me years ago,” he explains. 
“*The Smart Dope.’ That’s what I called 
myself for years. It’s a great title. My 
life would make a great book or a great 
movie. A lot of people are interested in 
it. | had a very colorful life.” 

He admits things have not been going 
so well for him in recent years, but he 
has no complaints. “I been down before. 
I always got up. Almost always. I got no 
kicks about my life. It just lasted longer 
than I expected.” 

Occasionally, a note of bitterness 
sneaks into his dialogue. “Did you know 
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I put Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis to- 
gether at my club?” he says. “I made 
’em stars. You think they'd gimme a job 
now? Ah, that don’t bother me. I don’t 
ask no one for no favors.” 

He sits in the coffee shop of the hotel 
getting some pie and coffee down. Some 
of it gets on him. “Everything I eat looks 
good on me,” he says. He talks about his 
career: “I never really liked boxing. I 
liked being champeen, but not boxing. 
I never liked to hurt no one.” He says 
there are no good fighters around any 
more, that Sugar Ray Robinson was the 
last of the great fighters. He says he 
hever goes to the fights any more. 

He tells twice-told tales. “Hey, did I 
tell you about when I fought Abie Bain 
in New York,” he says. “I cut him over 
the eye, but I never wanted to hurt no 
one so I never hit him in the eye after 
that, I just hit him in the belly. The 
crowd booed me, but I didn’t care.” 

He goes on: “I always say, you do 
some good in this world, you get paid 
somehow. I fought a guy in Madison 
Square Garden in 1927. I forget his 
name. Forty years later, in 1967, I get 
a call from a woman, It turns out this 
guy was this gal’s husband and he took 
a liking to me ‘cause I treated him 
decent and he never forgot. She asked 
me what size shoes I wear. | tell her, 
104% D. A couple of weeks later, I get a 
couple of pairs of shoes in the mail. My 
size, 10% D. Alligator. Worth $158.50 a 
pair. You think it don’t pay off to treat 
people good?” A 


DON MINCHER 


continued from page 60 


“The White Sox let a lot of guys go,” 
Mincher recalls. “Johnny Callison, Norm 
Cash, John Romano, Battey, Denny 
McLain, Joe Hoerner. Evidently, we 
weren't Al Lopez-type ball players.” 

At that time, Mincher had been in 
baseball four years. It took him nearly 
two more before he learned to field. 


“Tt was tough,” he remembers. “I 
picked up a tag as a bad fielder and I 
deserved it. First of all, I didn’t know 
how to catch a ball or throw properly 
in my first four years of pro ball. Every- 
one tried to help me and I tried to 
listen to everyone. Luckily, I got to know 
Vic Power when he was with the Twins. 
I'd watch what he’d do and ask questions. 
The one important thing he told me 
was to do things the way I did them 
best. He taught me more than the rest 
of them put together. I still do everything 
wrong, like I tag the bag with my left 
foot instead of my right.” 

It’s been 14 years since 17-year-old 
Donald Ray Mincher reported in mid- 
season to Duluth-Superior of the North- 
ern League. It was quite a change for 
the youngster from Huntsville, Ala. 

“Those were the hardest years of my 


life’ Mincher says. “I’d been married 
before I graduated high school, and T 
had to leave my wife, Pat, behind and 
live in the YMCA because she was preg- 
nant. People in the North were a little 
different from me. They were another 
breed. They thought my accent was 
strange. I thought they were kind of 
strange, too. I didn’t know how to take 
the kidding. I realize that now. Then in 
my first game, I remember it was against 
Aberdeen, in my first or second time at 
bat, the shortstop fielded a ground ball 
and fired to first. The throw hit me in 
the back of the head and knocked me 
out. They took me to the hospital, but 
I still played the next day.” 

That bears out what California short- 
stop Jim Fregosi says about Mincher: 

“The easiest way to describe him is 
that he’s a tough son-of-a-gun. He'll help 
any ball club. He gives everyone a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm. He just gets so ex- 
cited when he does something well, like 


win a game with a homer, that he 


creates a winning spirit. He’s just one 
hell of a guy.” 

“You know,” says Mincher, comment- 
ing on Fregosi’s observation, “when 
something happens like hitting a game- 
winning homer, I believe a person should 
cherish it. There are a lot of times things 
don’t go so well.” A 


SUMMER BASKETBALL 


continued from page 67 


trouble. The day at camp starts with an 
8:30 A.M. breakfast and ends with an 
11:30 P.M. lights out. Reed spends a 
minimum of 644 hours on the court with 
pupils and instructors, culled from high 
school, college and pro ranks and NBA 
players. There is a one-hour rest period, 
two swim periods, three meals and a late 
snack, plus an evening moyie. 

“Tt's a learning experience a young- 
ster just doesn’t get in school,” says 
Willis, who also learns. One night he 
was coming back from a late session with 
some of the other NBA players. “It 
was around 11:30 and I was tired and 
needed some sleep,” he recalls. “I look 
up all of a sudden and see this kid climb- 
ing out the window.” 

Now, Reed was not accustomed to see- 
ing youngsters climbing through win- 
dows at that hour of the night, so he got 
curious. “Hey, what you doing?” he 
yelled. ““You know, the window is open,” 
the youngster innocently fired back. “I 
know, you're climbing out of it,” said 
Willis, smiling at the audacity. The kid 
retreated. 

Another night, Willis conducted a rou- 
tine bed-check and wound up with an- 
other experience. “We generally sleep 
them two or three in a room,” he ex- 
plains. “Well, I went into this room and 
there were no kids. There weren’t even 
mattresses. I was startled. I checked 
around and finally discovered eight of 


‘em in one room, They just decided to 
get together and talk basketball.” 

The camp gives the youngsters plenty 
to talk about. Reed has designed a com- 
petitive program that stimulates compe- 
tition and conversation. “We have a Col- 
legiate League for the younger players 
and a Pro League for the older ones,” he 
points out. “We split them into two divi- 
sions so we can have playoffs and cham- 
pionship games. We also have an All 
Star game. There are Most Valuable 
Player trophies and other awards for in- 
dividual excellence.” 

All the camps stress individual devel- 
opment, though the approach is through 
groups. Reed has 37 people on his staff. 
He started with 15 the first year. The 
counselors get $50-100 a week. The high 
school coaches receive $100 a week. The 
visiting pro players get paid and so do a 
few others, such as Dave Bliss, one of 
Willis’ top aides. 

Reed holds the enrollment to 160 for 
the first two weeks, then loads up to 200 
for the final week. He is in a position to 
gross almost $70,000 for the three weeks 
and turn a neat profit—though the 
overhead is high and the Academy shares 
receipts. “It’s physically exhausting,” he 
explains. “I’m there the whole time, from 
gun-to-gun.” 

Once in a while he gets an outstanding 
young player, such as 6-10 Leslie Cason 
of Rutherford, N. J. “We get a lot of 
good basketball players, like 6-8 Jimmy 
Rogers of Newburgh and 6-2 Wayne Pitt- 
man of Newburgh,” he points out. “Ca- 
son is something special. His team won 
the state championship and he is heing 
chased by colleges. He’s a senior now.” 

What pleases Willis most, though, are 
what he calls “the sociological cases.” 
“We get kids who have been running in 
bad company,” he says. “We get kids 
from Harlem who never had a chance. 
It gives you a great feeling to look into 
their eyes and see the enthusiasm and 
the gratitude for the opportunity to rub 
elbows with professional athletes.” 

When the kids go to campus run by 
Adolph Schayes and Jerry Lucas and 
Rick Barry, they are filled with inspira- 
tional and motivational talk. The top 
athletes realize they can have a healthy 
influence on youngsters and accept the 
responsibility. Bradley is an outstanding 
example of motivation, and never hesi- 
tates to exploit an opportunity in front 
of a youthful audience. 

He will discuss the yalue of a good ed- 
ucation, as well as the opportunities that 
sports offer to young Americans, But in 
the last analysis, the kids are there to 
learn basketball. 

What everyone seems to understand 
better right now is that the pro basket- 
ball camp business is booming out of 
sight. “I didn’t even know camps existed 
when I was a kid,” confesses Reed. “Now 
they’re all over the place. It almost pays 


to be a youngster nowadays.” be 
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Power-packed muscles 
in only 35 days! 


MEN OF ALL AGES SHOW AMAZING RESULTS 


UNDER 25 YEARS 
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O YOU WANT to get back into shape fast—but 

hate to exercise? Now—gain new strength 
and vigor IN JUST 5 MINUTES A DAY! No 
weights. No barbells. No huffing and puffing 
exercises. No disrobing. What’s the secret? It’s 
the famous Telepander—the miracle invention 
from Europe. You “exercise’”’ with Telepander 
at home, office, anywhere—even while you sit 
and watch TV! A few simple Telepander 
motions each day produces an incredible surge 
of new vitality in your body in seconds—not 
hours! And the whole workout actually takes 
less time than you spend shaving! 


Scientific Method To Slimmer, Stronger 
Body You Want Described In Free Booklet 


In just five weeks, Mr. J. Ullman increased his 
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Please send me the illustrated Booklet that shows how 
TELEPANDER builds power-packed muscles in just 5 min- 
utes a day which includes action photographs in full-color. 
I understand there is no obligation and no salesman will call. 
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chest by 5”, his biceps by 2”, his neck by 1”, his 
thighs by 3”, and his calves by 1”. Of course, 
not everyone can expect to attain such dramatic 
results. But today, instead of feeling tired and 
listless, Mr. J. Ullman is now “in the pink”, 
bursting with strength and vitality. The secret? 
The amazing TELEPANDER~—an exciting new 
device that helps you gain new strength and 
Vigor in just 5 minutes a day! 


ISOMETRICS—ISOTONICS... 

The shortcut training method of champions 
The revolutionary Isometric-Isotonic concept 
has been endorsed by athletes, coaches, train- 
ers, physicians and fitness experts around the 
world, even the President’s Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness! And it has been reported in 


TELEPANDER 
helps you to: 


Slim waistline bulges = Firm-up 
flabhy muscles = Strengthen arms, 
legs, hack and shoulders = Takes 
just minutes a day = No need to 
disrobe = Use at home, office, 
anywhere = Fast results, easy to 
use = Safe for all ages, fun = Spot 
develops any muscle group = 
Eliminates needless repetition = 
Overall physical fitness benefits = 
No costly, bulky machines needed. 
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Reader’s Digest, Der Stern, Life Magazine and 
countless medical and scientific journals. 
TELEPANDER makes use of this very same 
Isometric-Isotonic concept. No wonder Wim 
Ruska, World judo champ, calls TELEPAN- 
DER “my secret weapon!” Says: “it keeps me 
in top condition for every match!” 


GUARANTEED RESULTS—in just 14 days! 
Whether you're 20, 40, or 60 years old, 
TELEPANDER can help you broaden shoul- 
ders, build powerful arm, chest and leg muscles, 
trim inches off your waist, have you beginning 
to look and feel stronger in no time! 

We guarantee you will see the difference— 
and be able to verify the results with a tape 
measure in just 2 weeks! How can we make 
such a fabulous guarantee? Because results are 
based onscientific proof with men just like you. 

Men who ride to work, take elevators and 
who have not participated in any organized 
athletics since they left school. Men who are 
too busy—and too bored—for hours of strenu- 
ous “conventional” exercises. Yet in as little as 
5 minutes a day, TELEPANDER is making 
these men healthier, more powerful and 
vigorous. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

Shows you how to get back in shape fast! 
Mail coupon today for Free 20-page Booklet 
that shows amazing TELEPANDER short cuts 
to powerful arms and legs, vice-like grip, 
broader shoulders, deeper chest. No weights, 
no barbells or long, hard exercises. Step-by-step 
color photos reveal the dynamic Isometric- 
Isotonic method acclaimed the world over. 
(Booklet is free—no obligation to buy a thing.) 
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WHAT DO THESE CHAMPIONS 


HAVE IN COMMON...WITH YOU? 
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Larry Scott, _ Mr. Olympia," was a 136-Ib. 
skinny weakling. He wrote for my free in- 
formation—just as you should—and now weighs 
205 Ibs. with 20-inch arms! One of the world’s 
best-built men ever! How about you? 


Dave Draper, ‘Mr. America,” once was a fat 
slob—weighing 255 Ibs. Then he wrote for 
my free information and now weighs 235 Ibs. 
20¥2-inch arms, a 55” chest, 32” waist, A rea 
champ! Why wait? Rush! 


Reg Lewis, “Mr. Universe,"’ was kicked around 
because of being skinny. only 138-lbs., and 
weak. But he sent for free information, now 
hs a 205 Ibs. and is a real champ! Why not 
you 


THEY ANSWERED A WEIDER AD— GAINED 3 INCHES TO THEIR ARMS 
—4 INCHES TO THEIR CHEST— IN 7 SHORT WEEKS! YOU TOO? 
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z= brings you fame instead of shame. Let me help you as | did these 


You, too—just like these champions—can now own a handsome, 
muscular body—fast! You, too, can now finally follow the exact same 
instructions these champs did, and in just 15 minutes a day, in the 
privacy of your own home, you can instantly slap on 4 inches to your 
chest and 3 inches to each arm, give yourself lifeguard shoulders, 
musculanize your waist, get speedy legs, and exercise your body. The 
techniques are simple, there’s nothing complicated, just downright 
enjoyable! 

| don’t care if, today, you own the scraggiest, flabbiest or funniest 
body—whether you're tall or short, young or not-so-young. If you send, 
under no obligation, for my absolutely free 32-pages of muscle build- 
ing information, | guarantee you that virtually over-night you will ex- 
perience a muscle-building miracle; before your eyes, you will see 
handsome muscles bursting out all over you. They will ripple with 
power, burst with energy—and for the first time in your life men will 
envy your body, women admire it, because at last you own a body that 
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JOE WEIDER, Dept. 241-90P 
Trainer of Champions since 1936 
531-32nd Street, Union City, N.J. 07087 


before me, | want to be a New Man! 


obligation in any way. 


JOE WEIDER 

fe Eg Al NAME 

Universe” “Mr. | ADDRESS 

Canada" perfect men CITY STATE 


title winners since 
1936 — and over ZIP 
2,000,000 successful 

pupils the world 

over! 


(please print clearly) 


NO OBLIGATION! 


Dear Joe: Shoot the works! | agree, that just like the champions 
ush me your free muscle-build- 
ing information that | can use right now at home to build a hand- 
some body. | have checked the gains | want to make. I’m enclosing 
25¢ to cover handling and mailing charges. | am under no further 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE 32 PAGE COURSE! 
NOTHING TO BUY! 


Se 


champions—who were also weaklings—to put an end to your weakness 
and shame. Write now for my free information—you'll be so happy 
you did! After all, you have nothing to lose but your weakness! 


A-C-T-I-0-N is the key to strength—-make your first He-Man Decision 
N-O-W! Fill out the coupon right now, rush it to me, and in hours | will 
send you absolutely free—at my own expense—the exact same muscle 
building information | sent to these and numerous champions, and to 
over 5 million other successful students. | am known as the most suc- 
cessful trainer of champions. | have been turning weaklings into “Mr. 
America’s” and “Mr. Universe's" successfully since 1936. Don't pass 
up this once-in-a-lifetime proven successful offer to trade in your body 
for the one you always dreamed of having. Remember, you will be 
following in the proven, safe, scientific footsteps of the World’s Best 
Built Men. So hurry! Put an end to your weakness now. Send for my 
sensational free offer—good only to males between 13 and 75 in 
normal good health. This is the most time-tested, results-producing 
course of all time! 
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Here’s the kind of 
body | want (Check 
as many as you 
wish). 


Bigger arms 
Larger Chest 
Broader 
Shoulders 
Athletic Legs 
More Weight 
Lose Weight 
O Magnetic 
Personality 
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Computer Programmer *."2=" 


...and how you cantrain =| 
at home for big earnings / 
in the world’s newest, | 
most exciting profession. 


ie YOU'RE dissatisfied with your present job, why 
don’t you become a programmer? So great is 
the demand for programmers, you'll have your 
choice of openings, with a growing future ahead. 


For the vast majority of good positions, a high 
school education, a logical mind and the right 
preparation are all that are required. LaSalle, 
world leader in home education, will train you as 
a programmer in your spare time. 


Why not plan for bigger success in the field 
where employers are looking for you? Authorities 
agree that for many years to come there will be 
more openings in computer programming than 
people to fill them! Even beginners are paid well; 
and with experience, programmers can fill major 
supervisory positions at salaries of $12,000 to 
$15,000 a year — often as much as $20,000. 


Without leaving your present position, you can 
start your training now — at very low cost. You 
can study at home, in hours of your own choosing. 
Experienced LaSalle instructors will guide you by 
mail every step of the way. Industry experts say 
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this is the most thorough course of its kind that 
they have seen. The ease and rapidity with which : LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
: : 4 respondence Insti n 
you learn will spxELe you. I 417 S. Dearborn Street, nate 56-069 Gaicaees Iinois 60605 ! 
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: : : ow To Become a Computer Programmer. 

simple, non-technical language this booklet tells I Print I 
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